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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
DANIEL GOODALL, 

SEAMAlt-^AND MARINE. 



PillNTED AT THB AI>VERT1«B». Q«^ vo^. 




PBEFATOp:?^" 

The following sketches, \^ichl appear, iu the 
present form at the solicffationS; of numerous 
friends of the deceased, ate the ginuihe expe- 
riences of the person ^yriose name they bear. 
They first saw the light' in the Inverness Adver- 
tiseVf where they appeared in successive numbers 
of the paper from March to July 1860 ; and thu 
circumstances connected with their appearance in 
print, as well as some notice of the author, may 
be gathered from the short introduction which 
brought Mr Goodall before the readers of the 
paper. This runs as follows : — 

iNOTE BY THE EDITOB OF THE INYERNESS 

ADYSBTISEa. 

In introducing Mr Daniel Goodall to our 
readers, it is necessary to state that he is nu 
fictitious personage, but a yeritable man, who 
played his part — and played it well and nobly i ' 
too — in the humble position of life assigned to ■ ', 
him. It was our privilege to know Mr Good&ll • 
during the last twenty-five years of his existence, ' 
after he had retired^ poor and all but pensionless, ' : 
from the smoke and thunder of the sea-fight in ! 
which he lost one of his limbs ; and having neard ■ Ij 
snatches from time to time of his adventures on i I 
the wave, we were the means of inducing him to I 
commit his experiences to paper — a duty he ; 
undertook very reluctantly, from a ahrvwjxwsi, \ 
sense of modesty which %Vi\xxxc\^ «5^ «W5«^^* ^^'^ ^\ 



IV. 



observation of his most intimate friends. Mr 
Goodall's MS. has been in our hands — some parts 
of it for ten years, although he only completed 
the narrative, at our pressing request, about three 
years ago, and shortly before his unexpected de- 
cease. This happened by accident in December 
1857, when the good old tn^, at the age of up- 
wards of seventy, fell into Dunsappie Loch, on 
Arthur's Seat, near Edinburgh, and ^as drowned 
— ^thus perishine in an insignificain loch after 
having ploughed the itorihy dee^or ten years ! 
For a long period Mr Goodall had acted as clerk 
to the Caledonian Youths' Friendly Society, the 
members of which, out of gratitude to his memonr 
and his lone and faithful services, placed a hancU 
some pillar m the Grange Cemetery at Edinburgh, 
on the pedestal of which is chisellea these truthful 
although eulo^tic worda — " One of Natubb's 
NoBiLiTT.'^ Feace to his ashes 1 A braver or a 
truer heart never adorned the humble sphere to 
which it was destined. 

It is only necessary to add, that the MS. has 
undergone careful revision by a hand more practised 
in the art of composition than the original writer. 
The incidents, however, stand exactly as put down 
by Mr Goodall. There has been no colouring or 
romancing for the sake of effect. / 




SALT WATER SKETCUES. 



CUAPTER I. - MY LAUNCH IN LIFE. 

I have a clear and steadfast conviction that the 
world is fond of personal narrative. How else are 
we to account for the fact that everybody is so 
ready to relate any adventure that may have be- 
fallen them, and that all are so e&fi^er to obtain 
listeners even when, as sometimes happens, they 
have but little of interest to relate ? I do not 
assert that my narration is one that has the very 
best claims upon the attention of readers, but my 
life has been by no means uneventful ; and, as an 
" old salt" is a privileged story-teller, the readers 
of the present day may, if they like to go through 
the following pages, listen to a little gossip about 
that ^eat war time which so deeply interested 
their fathers. 

It can interest the reader but little to know 
anything of my parentage, or of the causes which 
induced me to adopt the profession which I fol- 
lowed for so many years and amid so many risks. 
SufBce it to say that I was born in Edinburgh, 
and had fully more than my average share of that 
propensity for seeing the world which the world 
in general has agreed to regard as a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of Scotchmen — a propensity much Cq>^^ 
tered by 'my indiscriminate coTv%\\xw^>Cva.^\ ^'^ *<^^ 
the books of voyage aud Uvx\'e\ xVv^x. c^^^^'^'^ '^^ 
way, ^ 



A cold raw morning in the month of February 
1801 was chosen by me as the most fitting and 
appropriate time for my start in life ; and, withou t 
acquainting either friends or relatives of my in- 
tentions, I made my way along the west road from 
Edinburgh, My pockets were but slenderly sup- 
plied with money, and my clothing was somewhat 
of the scantiest ; but, though my teeth chattered 
in my head as I trudged along, I was very far 
indeed from being damped by the cheerlessness of 
my outset, but whistled as well as my unsteady 
jaw would allow me — 

'^ A lif^ht heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Goes through the world, brave boys." 

Time and persevering plodding brought me to 
Greenock, and without further delay I offered my- 
self as a volunteer at the naval rendezvous, and 
was accepted. I was immediately sent on board 
the "Tender," then at anchor in the Firth of 
Clyde, and found myself pt once in a new world 
for me, as I had never been on board any vessel 
of greater pretension than a Kinghorn ferry boat. 
But little time, however, was allowed me for ob- 
servation, as I had to obey an immediate sum- 
mons to the presence of the commanding officer, 
who, after eyeing me critically for some time, and 
having put several questions to me, with the 
answers to which he seemed well-satisfied, ordered 
me what I certainly stood much in need of — a 
full meal. Having done ample justice to the first 
repast ever provided for me at the Government 
expense, I was handed over to the tender mercies 
of a corporal of marines, whose duty it was to 
conduct me to that purgatory of naval neophvtes, 
the press-room, as the dog-hole in the hold of the 
** Tender*' is called, wherein newly-entered volun- 



teers and impressed seamen are confined — for no 
distinction was made at the first between those 
who were forcibly deprived of their freedom and 
those who surrendered of their own will their 
liberty of action for the time being. A lapse of 
more than half-a-century has not obliterated the 
vividness of my impressions in connection with 
that descent to Averaus. Arrived at the grating 
that covered the hole through which air was ad- 
mitted, and by which entrance also was effected, 
the corporal desired the sentry to remove it, and 
to put down the ladder. Very considerately, the 
soldier warned me to be careful and not go down 
by the run, at the same time throwing a faint 
stream of light in the direction of the ladder from 
the lantern he held in his hand. I was destined, 
however, to experience the proverbial facility of a 
descent into the lower regions, for I did go down 
by the run, and was only saved from a stunning 
fall by being seized in a strong gprasp the moment 
I touched the floor of the place. The ladder was 
instantly withdrawn, the grating clapped on again, 
and then, of course, I was in total darkness. If 
my first impression was that the hand put forth to 
break my fall was a friendly one I was very 
speedily undeceived, for before I could recover my 
momentar) confusion on making so rapid a descent, 
I was propelled with no gentle force bang into 
the middle of the place, and, as a matter of course, 
immediately performed an involuntary prostration 
over the recumbent body of one of the denizens of 
the region. Such a torrent of oaths and obscenity 
were immediately poured out upon me from all 
sides as might well justify of themselves the 
character of " floating hells," oivVj \jwi \>as}Cv^\ifc- 
stowed upon some of those Tec^^\Aow«» ^o^ xvwvJ^. 
recruits; and, before 1 could «\.\xrc^\^ V^ TKVl'as^'"* 



I was again seized and violently shoved forward 
as before with the same result. This process was 
again and again repeated, until I was ready to 
drop between the pain of my bruises and sheer 
exhaustion. This was called '* hustling;" and 
each time I fell the cry went round, ** Up with 
him again and hustle him." At length, just as I 
began to fear that my naval and earthly career 
both were about to be terminated before they were 
well begun, I was seized firmly by the wrist, and 
this time the grasp was retained. The cry was 
again raised to *' hustle" me ; but the man who 
had hold of me declared it was a shame to use m.e 
80, and added that he could feel I was but a 
slender youth, whose bones would be easily broken, 
and that they might get into trouble if they con- 
tinued their sport. The humane intentions of the 
speaker did not seem to be at all appreciated, and 
one of the most noisy amongst the occupants of 
the place called out, " That's always the way witli 
you, Gardiner ; you will never let us have any 
fun if you can spoil it : come, shove him along." 
" No, I will not," rejoined Gardiner, and hearing 
the last speaker inciting some of the others to pull 
me from his protection, he exclaimed, in quite a 
deterniined tone of voice, that " if they were to 
hustle me, it would only be by hustling him too," 
adding, that "they knew what that meant." 
This ended the matter for the night. My pro- 
tector directed me to seek the softest plank beside 
him, and very soon I was oblivious of the fatigues 
of my weary journey in search of naval service, 
and of my rough initiation into it. 

Next morning early the grating was removed, 

and a number of occupants of the press-room 

ordered on deck, whilst those that remained cleaned 

o/// the place. This work accomplished — and I 
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had my share of it as ray first act of duty — break- 
fast was piped after the fashion in all men-of-war. 
I had now an opportunity of seeing some of my 
companions — the grating being kept off so as to 
admit light as well as air into the unsavoury den 
we inhabited. My first survey of those aspirants 
for glory was certainly far from reassuring, for a 
more ruffianly, villainous-looking set of scamps I 
have rarely had the ill-fortune to fall amongst. 
True, they were seen to the very worst advantage, 
for they were dirty, ragged, and reckless. Many 
bore marks of violence received in resistance to 
the press-gang, and the moody sullenness stamped 
on the faces of most of those victims of Govern- 
ment urgency was in the last degree forbidding. 
Traces of deep debauchery were visible on the 
faces of the majority ; and altogether the picture 
was such that I had a strong feeling of having 
made a very serious mistake in the choice of a 
vocation. This impression did not, however, last 
long, and a more careful survey of my companions 
showed me that there were some honest men 
enough amongst them, and led me to the inference 
that the greater part of the physical material I 
saw before me would improve by time and favour- 
ing circumstances. My protector of the previous 
evening I found to be a tall, powerful Irishman, 
full six feet in height, and strongly built in pro- 
portion, which accounted pretty satisfactorily for 
the deference paid to his wishes in regard to my- 
self. His name was Ryan, and his trade that of 
a gardener, hence the cognomen bestowed on him 
by his temporary associates. He was a native of 
the north of Ireland, but had been many years in 
Scotland, where work had failed l\\tsv\3BX.\K«N?iN'^=«^^ 
his. efforts to obtain empYo'^meTv^.VwSsv^'^^^^^"^ 
successful, he had volunteeYeA. Wx* ^ ^'»-'^ ^\^ "^ 
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before me. Much of all this I, of course, only 
learned after a few days' further acquaintance with 
him ; and he was the only man out of the squad 
of between forty and fifty with whom I carcNl to 
cultivate any acquaintance. The life, and at the 
same time the torment, of the whole press-room 
was the noisy advocate of my continued hustling, 
from whom Ryan had rescued me. He too was 
an Irishman, from the county of Mayo, by trade a 
cooper, and known by that name amongst the 
supernumeraries. Not one of all the company 
made greater light of misfortune than the cooper, 
who was as full of tricks as a monkey — and he in 
consequence came in for rather more than a 
monkey's allowance of kicks and cuffs, all of 
which he took in very good part. At times there 
was like to be regular battles between the cooper 
and some of his victims ; but on such occasions the 
interference of Ryan and one or two others of 
the more peaceable members of our somewhat 
uproarious community was successful in saving 
him from rather severe punishment. 

Idleness is, however, proverbially the parent of 
mischief, and of this we all of us had abundant 
experience during the weary days we were con- 
demned to remain waiting our transference to the 
guard-ship. The cooper on one occasion, as I well 
remember, went rather beyond his usual limit, 
and was in a fair, way to get into serious trouble 
by his restless propensity. A favourite trick of 
his was to unfix the bottom of the ladder when 
he had an opportunity of any person descending, 
and it was looked upon as the grandest climax of 
practical joking to see them tumble into the hold, 
the point of the joke being greatly heightened if 
the unlucky mortal who made so speedy an en- 
tj-ance was stunned or bruised by lYio CaW, Ttv^ 



corporal of marines had frequently admonished the 
cooper of the danger of his amusement, and had 
threatened to report him to the commanding 
officer; but both threats and admonitions had 
passed unheeded by the reckless Patlander . One day 
the corporal himself was descending in the course 
of his duty to inspect the press-room after it was • 
cleaned, and the cooper, being just at hand, could 
not resist the temptation of unshipping the ladder, 
when, as a matter of course, down came the 
corporal, with a grand crash of small arms, and a 
rdttling of belts, buckles, and bones. The old man 
was up again almost immediately, and in so 
towering a passion that he could hardly splutter 
out his maledictions on the offender. Had the 
ladder been shipped agdn, so as to allow of his 
ascending to the deck, he would have had the 
cooper in irons before he was many minutes older ; 
but before he could get it heaved up to the grat- 
ing some of the delinquent's companions got about 
the indignant soldier and did their utmost to 
soothe his ruffled dignity and console him on his 
bruises. As happened, very luckily for the man 
of Mayo, the principal damage the old corporal 
had sustained was only to his dignity ; and, as his 
passion cooled, he was at length persuaded, 
though not without considerable difficulty, to 
forego his intention of reporting his tormentor to 
the commander, and consented that he should be 
punished by his comrades. The cooper was im- 
mediately arraigned before a press-room court- 
martial, charged with the crime of having placed 
in serious bocQly peril his superior officer wnen in 
discharge of duty. The. proof was undeiuafc?^<5v^ 
and there was therefore but \\V.\\!& \Asaa\'a^'^'^ ^sv- 
vestigating the case ; and t\ve o^fexAssc ^^ ^^$^ 
tenced to undergo a severe ** co^i\^x^^? ^^^^iv 
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then administered. The punishment is not a 
light one, being of the nature of the Chinese 
bastinado, and as the executioners in this case 
were individuals who had suffered most from the 
cooper's tricks it may be readily inferred that they 
laid on "with a will." So very thoroughly in 
earnest, indeed, did they seem with their work 
that the first to relent was the corporal himself, 
who magnanimously exerted his authorityto save 
the culprit from half of his punishment. Whether 
it was the impression of the old man's forbear- 
ance, or a wholesome recollection of the peril in 
which he had been placed, it is certain that we 
suffered less from the cooper's tricks during the 
reminder of the time that we were all together. 

The corporal was roally liked by the motley, 
crew of the press-room, for he was a kindly- 
hearted old man, who seemed well-disposed to do 
the best he could to alleviate the hardships of our 
condition, taking especial care that our rations 
should be regularly and correctly served out to us, 
and that we should not be unnecessarily interfered 
with. But our position was a most uncomfortable 
one at the best, pent up as we were for fourteen 
hours out of every twenty-four in total darkness, 
and in a den so small that we were huddled to- 
gether in a manner to cramp us most unmerci- 
fully. It may therefore be readily believed that 
there was much rejoicing among us when the 
order came for our joining the g^uard-ship at Ply- 
mouth. Before we reached our destination we, 
however, experienced a serious aggravation of our 
miseries, for the passage was a very rough one, 
and all the horrors of sea-sickness were super- 
added to the filth, darkness, and close confinement 
of our den — a confinement increased by the neces- 
sUjr for keeping us below on account oi tVie i^tm^ 
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weather we encountered. We had the narrowest 
escape possible from being wrecked on the Scillj 
Islands, and were only too g^lad to find shelter in 
a small harbour of one of the principal islands, 
called St Mary's Pool. Here we remained for 
four days, recovering somewhat from our first 
painful experiences of the element that was 
destined to be the home of many of us for years, 
and the grave of some. With the first fair wind 
that sprung up we stood away for our port of 
destination ; and, without any occurrence worthy 
of note, we shortly after anchored off Plymouth 
in safety. 



CHAPTER II. — I ENTER ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 

On the day following, on our arrival at Ply- 
mouth, we were transferred to the " Cambridge'* of 
80 guns, an old three-decker that had been in 
many tough engagements, but which was now 
only fit for harbour duty. She was lying in 
Hamoaze, and had the flag of Port Admiral Sir 
Thomas Pasley flying on board of her. To me 
the change from the small " Tender," in which I 
had first entered, to this vast floating machine of 
war, was about as great as' had been my step from 
the ferry-boat to the " Tender." Everything ap- 
peared to me on a scale of the most impressive 
magnitude, and as she had on board j in addition 
to the usual muster of supernumeraries and her 
own crew, the whole crew of the " Audacious," 74 
guns — one of the vessels en?;agad. m \)tvft ^'aXJ^^ ^ 
the Nile— it may really be \\\im<i^ VXvaiv. >\^ss«. 
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was no inconsiderable stir and bustle on board, tlie 
muster not being far short of a thousand men. 
The crew of the " Audacious" were merely sta- 
tioned in the " Cambridge" until the " Majestic" 
of 74: guns came out of dock, they being to be 
transferred to the latter vessel. If I was struck 
by the motley appearance of the. forty or fifty ' 
supernumeraries whom I found on board of the 
" i?ender'* in the Clyde, my impressions were even 
deeper, it must be owned, when I first jdned the 
larger aggregate to which we were added onboard 
the gua3-ship. It was the same repulsive fea- 
tures multiplied, the same evidences of want, 
recklessness, and depravity, exaggerated just in 
proportion as the number was increased. Truly 
there must be an inherently good spirit at the 
bottom of the Anglo-Saxon character, and an 
elevating power in the superior intelligence which 
directed our naval operations, to have produced 
such splendid results from such unpromising 
materials. I had no very hopeful anticipations, I 
must confess, on my first introduction to this 
naval nursery, but time speedily reconciled me to 
the more disagreeable features of my position, 
and disabused me of hastily formed impressions. 
The first advantage we derived from our change 
was the comparative freedom accorded us. We 
had the whole range of the ship during the day, 
and were f lee to choose the best comer of the deck 
we could contrive to find for our bed at night. 
Of comfort, in the sense in which a landsman 
would understand the term, we had, indeed, but 
little ; for the confusion arising from the constant 
arrival and departure of parties of supernume- 
raries set order and classification at defiance, added 
to which the crew of the " Audacious" occupied 
the ship in such a way as caused us, jioor neo* 
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phyteS; to shift about from place to place in 
search of mess-room and sleeping space to an 
extent we could well have dispens^ with. As 
neither forbearance nor honesty were very largely 
practised amongst the shifting population of the 

"^guard-ship, our hardships were somewhat aggra- 
vated by the loose moral code only too prevalent 
among the majority. Anything not immediately 
about the person was apt to disappear with a 
speed and completeness that rendered its recovery 
hopeless. Those of the supernumeraries who had 
any clothes besides those they wore were obliged 
to pack them tightly up in their beds, which were 
rolled together and stowed away in a place ap- 
propriate for them during the day. When the 
beds were distributed for the night a close attend- 
ance and a sharp look-out was imperatively 
needed on the part of those who had anything to 
lose, there being no distinctive mark or number by 
which to distinguish one bed from another, and 
as there was always a crowd and a struggle, in 
which the weakest went to the wall, it was a fre- 
quent enough occurrence for a hapless wight to 
lose bed and everything else belonging to him 
save the clothes he stood in. With the regular 
crew and the '* Audacious'' men, of course, all was 
very different, they having hammocks duly 
numbered and slung in their appointed places, so 
that all with them was order and security. I had 
not much to lose, but what little I had went very 
soon, for I was but a stripling compared to many 
of the lusty rogues who swarmed around me, and 
before I had been many days on board every 
article I was possessed of had found its way into 
the possession of the bum-boa.t 'woToaxv, xijaxcJwew* 
pf whom came alongside daaVy , axA 'wVvo N««t^ «^ 

-^^ut too ready to effect an excYian^ o^ ciatKsas^i^- 
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ties without being at all particular iti their in- 
quiries into the question of ownership of the 
articles offered in barter. 

Again and again did misgiyings xecur to me in 
regard to the wisdom of my choice in life, and 
many and bitter were the reflections I indulgsd in 
in respect to the comrades amongst whom I was 
cast. I was utterly lonely, too, amid the crowd, 
not a soul with whom I could exchange a thought 
now remaining on board, as Byan, and all of those 
with whom I had any intimacy, had been drafted 
off some days before I was finally plundered. 
But I was immediately to experience the fact that 
*'the darkest hour precedes the dawn," and to 
learn that amid even the worst and most unpro- 
mising circumstances of life redeeming virtues will 
be foimd — a lesson I never forgot in after times, 
and which I have found a comfort and support 
when fortune seemed to frown her worst. When 
I had a bed to lie on, I had made a point of 
always trying to lay it down before the mess-berth 
of what I considered a rather civil set of the crew 
of the ''Audacious." I had never ventured to 
speak to any of them, for it struck me that they 
held aloof from all intercourse with the super- 
numeraries; and miserable and lonely as I felt 
after Byan left, I could not bring myself to seek 
sympathy where it was not lik^ to be gained. 
On the night after I lost my bed and all the 
trifling property I was possessed of, I was sitting 
on the bare deck, near my accustomed spot, and 
looking melancholy enough I don't doubt, when 
one of the mess I have just spoken of came up to 
me and asked if I had lost my bed. I told him 
I had lost that and all else brides, save the poor 
c/othing he saw on my person. His inquiry was 
/nade in a kindly enough tone, yet l'haA.itf>\vo\)fc^ 
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that his apparent interest in me would take any 
more active shape, for he left me immediately. 
But I did the warm-hearted tar less than justice, 
as he quickly returned and said that he had been 
to consult his mess-mates and that they were 
perfectly willing to give me shelter in their berth. 
With a swelling heart I followed my conductor, 
and received a very quiet but evidently very sin- 
cere welcome from the "Audacious"' men, who 
had thus shown themselves not unmindful of the 
claims of humanity, or indisposed to befriend a 
poor lad, who probably seemed to them of a more 
respectable stamp than the majority of the pro- 
miscuous crew he was mixed up with. The new 
friend to whom I owed my introduction directed 
me to lie down on his greatcoat, and he got 
another from one of his mess-mates to throw over 
mC) so that I had a more comfortable and sheltered 
berth than I had enjoyed since my first entrance 
into the service. I was told, when 1 was astir 
again in the morning, th^t I was to make myself 
at home so long as they were on board ; that they ' 
could not ask me to mess with them, for the 
officers would not allow that, but I might bring 
my provisions there, where 1 c6uld eat them in 
more comfort. Of this privilege I very gladly 
availed myself, and I found that whenever my 
rough but kind friends had any extra allowance 
of tbeir own I always came in for a full share of it. 
Thus for me matters went on very satisfactorily 
for some time. The mess consisted of eight indi- 
viduals, all thorough-bred seamen, as 1 judged. 
My earliest friend amongst them was, I found, a 
Quarter-master — the highest rank of what is called, 
petty officers, and cquivalervt Vi ^ %'ex'^^6xv\. x-^ 
the army. They were a\V v<iY"jy Vvx^i Vo ^kv^> e^^\»; 
cia/Zj my friend the Q,uarVjcxm«u^Ve\, nv\v:»,^ovvJ-^'^- 
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serating my losses, insisted upon giving me a 
number of articles of clothing, so that I speedily 
did greater credit in my personal appearance to 
his patronage, and found myself in a better case 
than I had been before my latest misfortune. It 
was no use my expressing hesitation to avail my- 
self of his liberality, for he told me he had a far 
larger stock than he required, and that a 
chance ball might any day send it all into the 
purser's hands, so that I might as well share. 
But I benefited even more by the valuable advice 
which the generous seaman gave me — advice 
which I found most available, and which helped 
me over many difficulties in my new profession. 
Could I only have cherished a hope that I might 
be allowed to go along with my new mates, I 
should have bSpn thoroughly content with my 
lot, but this was not to be looked for, as it was 
quite certain that they would be drafted to the 
*' Majestic" as soon as she was ready, and her com- 
plement of men was already made up. 

Too soon for my wishes, the order came for 
my friends to join their ship, now out of dock 
and ready to receive her crew on board. It was 
a sad day for me when Quartermaster Jones 
pressed my hand and bade me good-bye. All his 
mates were scarcely less affecUoaate in their 
leave-taking, and each insisted on giving me 
something as a remembrancer of them. I parted 
from those rough-looking seamen with a heavy 
heart, for to me they had come as a healing to my 
spirit in the darkest hour of depression ; and I 
am quite sure that they gave me a bias for good 
that made my after-life happier than it would 
otherwise have been. They encouraged me to 
keep up my heart, and to do my duty manfully, 
trusting to obtain fair play in the long ran *, and 
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their own example whispered me that I might 
look for kindly natures where there was often the 
least promise of them. I never again saw any of 
my generous friends, but many a good wish of 
mine was wafted after them. 

My further experience of the guard-ship was 
but brief, for on the following day after the ** Au- 
dacious* " crew left us I was mcluded in a draft of 
about fifty supemumaries selected for distribution 
among the ships of the Channel Fleet, then cruis- 
ine off Ushant, on the French coast. We were 
omered on board of the Princess Boyal, of 98 
guns, then lying in Cawsand Bay, adjacent to 
Plymouth, refitting and taking in provisions and 
water, and under sailing orders for next day to 
resume her station with the fleet. I now found 
myself on board a ship in commission — a real 
man of war, with all her guns and armament on 
board. A glance was sufficient to show how very 
different a^ superior every arrangement was in 
comparison to what prevailed on b^d the guard- 
ship. Discipline and system effects wonders, and 
makes these wonders apparent even to the most 
uninitiated; and of that regularity and system 
we poor supernumeraries reaped the immediate 
benefit. Although we were still but supernu- 
meraries, we were not placed in messes by our- 
selves, but were distributed amongst the various 
messes of the crew, and thus placed at once in 
far more comfortable circumstances than we ever 
experienced on board the "Cambridge." The "Prin- 
cess-Koyal'* was a three-decker, a second-rate of 98 
guns, but mounting 102, and having the flag of 
Bear-Admiral Sir Erasmus Gower flying on 
board. From the accounts oC xix^ xc^w^wiv^R*, 
some of whom were pretty old mwv-Qil-v««.^^-'K^f^.> 
Muy coiifidered themselve* fotl\xTi%X» va. >5^«^^ 
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officers, and the short time I was on board led me 
to infer that their estimate was a just one. We 
sailed two days after I joined, and three days later 
we came in sight of the fleet, consisting of twenty- 
eight sail of Ime-of-battle ships — thirteen of them 
three-deckers, and commanded at that time by 
Admiral of the Blue the Honourable William 
Cornwallis, whose flag was flying on board the 
" Ville de Paris/' of 1 10 guns. This large fleet was 
engaged in the duty of watching the harbour of 
Brest, which lies some fifteen miles from the 
small island of Ushant, in which harbour there 
was at the time a fleet of from thirty-two to thirty- 
six sail, apparently ready for sea. On the day 
after the " Princess Royal" joined the fleet, about 
twenty of us supemnmeraries, myself among the 
number, were sent on board the " Prince George,'' 
of 98 guns. Bear Admiral of the Red Sir Charles 
Cotton. I thought I should now have ceased to 
class as a supernumerary, but fortunately for me 
that was not the case. I was only a week on 
board, but it was a week of purgatory, and 
my not being entered on the ship's books 
afforded me a chance of escape from it. The 
** Prince George" was one of those ships mis- 
managed on the driving principle. All the 
boatswain's mates carried canes, or pieces of rope's 
ends, in their hands, and an indiscriminate shower 
of blows, accompanied by a volley of the most re- 
volting oaths, was the usual mode of enforcing 
any order, however simple. It followed as a 
natural consequence that the vessel was one of the 
worst handled of the whole fleet, the duties being 
infinitely better performed on board those ships 
where driving was rare 'and rope's-ending not 
aUowed, When I had been a week in the ship. 
Captain Edward Marsh of the " Temec«!ffi^" ^"^ 
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guns, came on boards and out of the twelve of us 
still reckoned as supernumeraries he chose myself 
and another youth to make up his complement of 
hands. When I went below to bring up my 
things, my mess-mates of the "Prince George'* 
told me I might count myself in luck, for that the 
" Temeraire" was reckoned one of the very best 
ships in the fleet as regarded the usage of her 
crew. Inwardly congratulating myse^ on my 
speedy deliverance, I thankfully took my place in 
the captain's barge, and in a brief space found 
myself on board the " Temeraire," oi^ whose books 
I was at once entered, ceasing to be a super- 
numerary, and thus fairly entering upon active 
service. 



CHAPTER III. — "jack AT HOME.'. 

A mere technical or professional account of a 
ship's cruise, or of the movements of a fleet, is of 
but little interest to the general reader at the best, 
even when it refers to comparatively recent times 
and is rendered with all the skill and accuracy of 
men who thoroughly understand the higher 
branches of their profession, I, of course, was in 
no position to note accurately the plans or arrange- 
ments of our commanders ; and, if I had, I should 
nevertheless hesitate to bestow my knowledge 
upon the world at this late day. But, a& ^ Vw^ 
said at the outset, I have a beWei \Xi«^. tqss^kvxv^ 
m general have an abiding \n.\;ete«»\. ^x^ ^^ SXv«»» 
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pertains to the personal experience of even the 
most humble actor in a great drama like the last 
war, and therefore confine myself to what fell 
under my own immediate observation. 

My new home I found on short experience to 
fully realise all the hopes I had raised within me 
on hearing the character bestowed upon it when X 
left the *< Prince George." The « Temeraire" 
was a new ship, not having been above three yeurs 
in commission at the time I joined her. Short 
time, however, as she had been afloat, I learned 
from some of the older hands on hotird that the 
whole of the officers had been changed no less 
than three times since the vessel was first com- 
missioned, and that each change until the last 
had only been from bad to worse, for that not 
even the " Prince George" itself could have been 
a more mismanaged ship as legarded the public 
interest or a worse home for poor Jack than was 
the " Temeraire" untU placed under her present 
command. A better set of officers a ship's crew 
never sailed with, from the Admiral downwards 
— for we had the flag of Rear- Admiral of the Red 
James Hawkins Whitshed flying on board. Our 
First Lieutenant was Mr Daniel M'Leod, a tho- 
rough seaman, and not less a thorough gentleman. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, in the very best 
sense of the word — for he knew that the real 
comfort of the men and the efficiency of the 
public service depended absolutely on a gjood 
system methodically carried out ; but he was so 
just and considerate in his rule that not even the 
most inveterate of grumblers — and the best-ma- 
naged ships had but too many of those who 
clamied John Bull's privilege— could get up a 
complaint against Lieutenant M'Leod. It was a 
s&jriDg in the navy at the "Ume^ «i!ic»vge\. \Xv^ 
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common seamen, that every man's comfort afloat 
ilepended upon the kind of man a ship had for 
its First Lieutenant, for that he was the Prime 
Minister of the small community over which the 
Captain ruled as absolute monarch ; and, as every 
measure and arrangement was to be carried out 
by him, it was better to sail with a bad Captain 
and a good First Lieutenant than to have the con- 
ditions reversed. With both Captain and Lieu- 
tenant good, and with an efficient body of junior 
officers heartily seconding their efforts to produce 
good management, it may be readily inferred that 
the " Temeraire" at that time was unrivalled iu 
the fleet for excellence of seamanship and orderll« 
ness of crew. 

Most readers are aware that the common sys- 
tem of watch adopted even now in small vessels is 
that which divides the whole of the crew into two 
watches only, and such was the prevalent system 
in the Boyal Navy at the period I treat of. Ihe 
result of this arrangement was that the half of 
all those who kept watch were on deck night and day , 
and that one watch during each alternate night had 
not more than three and a^half hours in their ham- 
mocks and six and a-half on the night following 
— ^that is, supposing the exigencies of weather or 
other causes did not necessitate a call for all hands, 
In which case every one of the crew liable for duty 
in reefing and furling, &c., was obliged to turn out. 
This system of watch is indeed the only one avail- 
able in small vessels, where a third of the crew 
would certainly be found inadequate to the neces- 
sary safety and working of the ship. Where the 
crew, as in a vessel of the first class like the " Te- 
meraire," is numerous enough, to «XVqw ol wJc^- 
vision, no better plan for t\ve coxaiott wA c:«^%fe- 
quent emdency of the men couVd \« deVv^i^vS. 'Ocw^^ 
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that ad>pted by Captain Marsh — namely, of di- 
vidina; the ship s crew into three watches, whereby 
only a third of them were required to be on deck 
night and day ; and consequently every person 
who kept watch had at least six hours rest during 
the night, under ordinary circumstances. This is 
a subject of deep interest to seamen, and one that 
ought not to be without some small interest for 
landsmen also, seeing that they are, indirectly at 
least, in no inconsiderable degree concerned in the 
efficiency and good management of the navy. It 
is a subject I have often heard discussed in the 
course of my service, both by officers and men ; 
and the general opinion I found was, that it could 
be made quite practicable in all ships of seventy- 
four guns and upwards which were properly 
manned according to the full complement allowed 
by the rules of the navy. It may here be as well 
to remind the general reader that in all vessels, 
whether of war or commerce, there are a number 
of men who keep no watch at all^ both officers 
and crew, and who are known by the somewhat 
uncomplimentary but misapplied term of '* idlers," 
seeing they are often the very individuals who 
work hardest. For instance, the captain, first 
lieutenant, sailing-master, surgeon, purser, boat- 
swain, gunner, and carpenter — and in all large 
ships a number of other inferior officers — are in- 
cluded in this designation. But it is obvious 
that, although those officers I have just named 
are not included in the regular watch of the ship, 
they are by no means *' idlers" in the ordinary 
sense of the word. All men who are employed 
either as mechanics or officers' servants during 
the whole or greater part of the day are also ex- 
cused from night work ; but they are liable to be 
called up at any moment when the lieuteusnt of the 
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watch may think their assistance necessary. In 
all the ships to which I have at any time been 
attached, there were a few of the crew specially 
exempted from all duty, save in action with the 
enemy, such as the captain's steward, the purser^s 
steward, the gun-room steward, and a very few 
others. 

The mess to which 1 was allotted were all sea- 
men, had all served aboard merchant ships, and 
several of them had been many years in the Koyal 
Kavy. They were seven in number before I was 
added to the mess. Five were Englishmen, one 
a native of Ireland, and the seventh a Frenchman, 
of whom I shall have something more to say 
shortly. All were very kind to me, each in his 
own way, and all were quite ready and willing to 
instruct me in the duties of my profession. As 
the lessons of my kind friend the Quartermaster 
of the "Audacious" had made me a very apt 
scholar, my new messmates were proportionably 
proud of my rapid progress. All things consi- 
dered, my lot was an easier and a happier one 
than fell to the share of most individuals who 
entered the navy at that time ; and, having fully 
made up my mind to act on the good advice of 
my generous patrons of the guard-ship —namely, 
to do my duty manfully — I found, as all begin- 
ners will find even under the most trying circum- 
stances, that my work became comparatively easy, 
and that every one was ready, in a friendly way, 
to smoothen its difficulties for me. Punishment 
of course was a rare thing on board the " Teme- 
raire" at that time, and when it was necessary to 
be inflicted, it almost invariably arose fcQxiOL \3aa^. 
one great besetting temptation \o ^VvcXx ^•a.O*. ^s» 
Imhle — drunkenness. It \a tvo eas^ \xv^\st \» 
penuade a sailor that this is «tTi^ cT«aft 'a.X* "^^^ 
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but a long black list of disasters, which could be 
but too easily compiled from the naval annals of 
Britain and the world generally, would but too 
plainly demonstrate how dangerous is the indul- 
gence which many seamen look upon as so trivial. 
On board the "Temeraire" the Captain was 
always disposed to give the delinquent the benefit 
of his character, if good, on his first appearance for 
punishment, and m such cases dismissed him 
with an admonition only. The first time I ever 
saw all hands turned up for punishment, under 
Captain Marsh's orders, there were four men 
charged with the crime of drunkenness, all of 
whom bad been before paraded for the same 
offence. On this occasion, very fortunately for 
Ihem, news of the victory of Copenhagen had 
just arrived iu the fieet, and the Captain, after 
reading them a very severe lecture, told them, to 
their own great pleasure and the contentment of 
their mates, that be should overlook their o£fence 
for that time, so as not to mar the rejoicings for 
the success just announced, but that he iHiould 
consider himsalf bound to inflict a douUe allow- 
ance if he ever found them before him again 
charged with the same or any other o£fence. A 
month had barely lapsed before one of them was 
called up for punishment on the same charge, and 
the Captain certainly did not quite forget the 
promise he made on the former occasion. 

In all the ships I ever served in, the Captains 
made continual but, I am sorry to add, gene^ 
>ally the most unavailing efforts to check this 
vice. The punishments were of the old stock 
kind where flogging was not resorted to, such aa 
stopping the grog of all convicted of drunken- 
ji^BB for a month or six weeks at a time, or put- 
///7^ an extra quantity of water mV> \l, wA w>xcv- 
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polling tbe culprits to drink it in the presence of 
officers- a most unpalatable punishment to many 
offenders. Sometimes a trial was made of the 
infliction of extra duty, generally of the most dis- 
agreeable kind; and in many instances these 
modes of meeting the evil were far more eflficacious 
than flogging. But on board every ship afloat 
there were some characters, often the very best 
of the seamen too, who seemed to take a special 
pride in getting drunk, notwithstanding the risks 
they ran in indulging their whim or propensity. 
It may be a matter of wonder to the reader, who 
knows that each man has a limited allowance, to 
guess where the liquor came from to produce in- 
toxication, seeing there was no source from which 
it could be procured save from one another, ^ome 
of the hardest drinkers, however, would at times 
take what might be called a sober fit, and would 
then save their allowance of grog day by day for 
weeks together in bottles, when they would either 
sell it to those who could purchase of them or 
assemble their chosen friends for a carouse — too 
frequently ending with confinement in irons and a 
parade at the ship's grating afterwards. Of course, 
such practices were very strictly prohibited in the 
navy, but were still very common on board even 
the best of ships, all eflforts to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Time wore on somewhat dully on our station ; 
for, though all of us longed most ardently for an 
opportunity of measuring our strength with the 
Frenchman, he very judiciously preferred the pro- 
tection of Brest Harbour, and left us no more 
stin-ing occupation than sailing about within a 
very limited range, varied by an occasional xww. 
into Torbay or Plymouth fot a iie^V ^.nxvV^'^ ^"^ 
water or provisions. EacVi ^ucc^cOayv^ Ci-eoj -t.^ 

to 
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much resembled its successor in rcsi>ect of its 
monotonous duties that even a smart ^ale of 
wind, though it made our work for the time much 
harder, waswelcomed as a relief by all, so weari- 
some was the unchanging round. At length the 
order came for a general refit of our ship, and for 
the still more welcome purpose of general pay ; 
and we, along with two or three other vessels^ pro- 
ceeded to Cawsand Bay with that Tiew, and to 
take in four months' provisions. This was a 
cheering break in the monotony of our work, and 
opened up a prospect of regular Jack Tar plea- 
fcure, the description of which I shall reserve for 
the next chapter. 



CHAPrEB lY. — PAT-DAY DELIGHTS. 

Great was the delipfht prevailing on board when 
the order I alluded to in my last chapter arrived, 
for our ship to go into Cawsand Bay to be re- 
fitted, and to have the ship's company paid. It 
was not, however, a delight in which I was par- 
ticularly called upon to participate, so far as 
the prospect of receiving and spending pay was 
concerned, for the simple reason that I had no 
pay to receive. The custom at that time preva- 
lent in the navy was, that no person got any pay 
until he had been over six months in the service. 
If at any time the ship in which a new hand 
served was in course of pay after the expiry of his 
six months' service, he received whatever balance 
was due to him beyond that period; but the first 
six months' was always retained until the ship 
was paid off^-a provision meant for Jack's benefit. 
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in order that he might not be cut adrift at the 
last without some means in hand, but which Jack, 
with his proverbial improvidence, too frequently 
turned to but poor account. Formerly, when a 
vessel-of-war was first commissioned, her crew 
received no pay whatever until they had been 
twelve months aboard of her -, sfio was then said 
to be in the course of pay, and they got what was 
due for six months the first time they went into 
port after the expiry of the year's service. In the 
case, however, of a ship being ordered on a foreign 
station, the crew received two months' pay in 
advance ; and this was ultimately adopted as the 
rule with all ships when first commissioned, whe- 
ther for home or foreign service. 

No sooner had the "Temeraire" cast anchor 
off Plymouth than she was surrounded by shore 
boats; for the fact that a ship's company was 
coming in to receive pay spread somehow with 
a rapidity and certainty that would have seemed 
marvellous to those who did not know how nume- 
rous were the harpies that preyed upon poor Jack, 
and how keen was their scent when plunder was 
in prospect. The first arrivals were, of course, 
the fair sex, who set up the most clamorous de- 
mands for admission on board, each claiming to 
have a husband amongst the crew. Some of 
them, it is true, really were the wives of men be- 
longing to the ship ; but, if all had been admitted 
who set up the claim of connubial right, it would 
have been a clear case of polygamy, for there 
could not have been less tnan a proportion of 
three or four to every man of marriageable age 
and position on board. As it was, tnreo days 
sufficed to see fully more than two hundred of 
the Delilahs of Plymouth settled amongst tha 
^ crew, not ten per cent, of \Nl\Qm <iwi\^\c-i»^^ vm^^ 
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out a feasible claim to marital connection with 
any of the men. This addition to our company 
made a noise more than proportionate to their 
number, and, I am bound to add, they displayed 
such a reckless disregard of every claim of de- 
cency and morality as Jack, even at his worst, 
could never hope or would ever attempt to equal. 
A ship-of-war at that period was often enough 
compared to a portion of the '* lower kingdom' 
set afloat, and truly the comparison was not un 
deserved when applied to the period that a ship 
was in harbour during pay. The brawling and 
uproar never ceased the whole day long, and 
sometimes continued during the greater part of 
the night also. As long as the ladies could con- 
trive to obtain drink — and it astonished me to see 
how very successful they were in getting it — they 
solaced themselves with libations stinted only 
by the extent of the supply. Smoking was quite 
a nrevalent fashion amongst the dear creatures ; 
and, as for swearing, they seemed to take quite a 
peculiar delight in uttering the ** oldest oaths the 
newest kind of ways,'' ana those ways the most 
revolting it is possible for even the vilest to ima- 
gine. The coarsest seamen on board were far 
outdone by those damsels, and some of the most 
sanguine of their admirers could not but congra- 
tulate themselves that the time they were likely 
to have their company was so short. The 
officers, of course, did all they co \\d to keep the 
sisterhood within bounds ; but, as there was no 
other means of coercion save the threat of send- 
ing them ashore, and as they were well aware 
that this threat was never carried out except in 
extreme cases, remonstrances produced little effect 
beyond the moment. Some there were, even 
amongst the degraded class I am treating of, who 
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seemed sickened by the outrage to womanhood of 
which their viler sisters were guilty ; but the poor 
creatures who thus paid homaee to virtue amid 
their degradation were held in but small account 
by the majority of their companions. There 
were, too, some few — alas, how very few I — really 
virtuous females amongst them, wives of seamen 
on board, whose modesty and worth was unsullied 
amid all the vice and pollution by which they 
were surrounded, and whose virtues shone the 
purer by reason of the hideous foil wherewith 
they were set off. The scenes of those few days 
made an impression upon me that no after time 
effaced ; and I suppose that vice, by presenting it- 
self at the time as *' a monster" of rather more 
than the usual '^ frightful mien/' scared me to 
such an extent that I never got beyond the point 
of " pitying" and ** enduring' it ; while the few 
bright examples of virtue v^ich then fell under 
my notice induced a conviction that, though the 
worst features of human depravity may be deve- 
loped amongst the daughters of Eve, we must 
look amongst them likewise for the best exempli- 
fication of human goodness. 

As soon as the ship was refitted and provisioned 
for another cruise, and reported ready for sea, the 
commissioner and pay-clerks came on board and 
paid the ship's company. The fact of pay being 
delayed until all the preliminary work was got 
through had made no difference on the score of 
Jack's having all the delights of spending ; for the 
money being sure, a great deal of it could be got 
rid of by anticipation. From the time we had cast 
anchor, all who had cash, either in possession or 
reversion, were quite in a ^»X.\oTi Vi ^sssosckw^^ 
the luxuries most in reaueaX. onioxi^ ^cwsNie^"* '^'sc 
the Plymouth bum-boat Yiomeiw \.o^V %^^ ^'^^'^ 
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to fetch alongside regular supplies of legs of mut- 
ton, geese, turkeys, hams, sausages, red herrings, 
soft bread, butter, eggs, tea, sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco. On all of those good things they, of 
course, charged a very handsome profit, for they 
had to leave a margin for the risks attending the 
short credit before pay-day, and the still greater 
risks after it, as the ship seldom remained more 
than two days at most after the men vrere paid. 
The actual risk, to be sure, was but small, for 
Jack considered his debts of this kind as debts of 
honour, so that the bum-boat women had a thou- 
sand-fold better chances in their favour than even 
bum-bailiffs. 

But Jack had a totally different code of morals 
to guide him in his dealings with the Jew slop- 
merchants, whom he esteemed it a highly credit- 
able achievement to cheat — an achievement of 
which he, hoWever, could but rarely boast, so 
preternaturally was their native cunning shar- 
pened in their dealings with the sea-going Gen- 
tiles, who were so alive to every chance or giving 
them the worst of a bargain. In Jack's creed a 
belief in a Jew's honesty found no place ; and the 
extortionate price they in general demanded for 
all their wares certainly afforded some small 
ground for the seamen's heterodoxy in regard to 
Judiacal probity. It did happen at times that the 
Children of Israel got worsted in their dealings 
with the men of war ; and, on the occasion I am 
speaking of, one of them ** came ' to grief in a 
manner he could hardly well have guarded him- 
self against ; and, as it was one of the very rare 
instances in which Jack's dishonesty more than 
balanced the alleged unfair dealing of his sworn 
opponent, I am tempted to relate the incident. 

The individaal who fell a \ict\m to 3a.cV% mnna- 
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pathy on this occasion was a Jew of rather more 
than average unpopularity on board the " Teme- 
raire," to many of whose crew he was well known, 
on account of former dealings in which they had 
suffered, or fancied they had suffered, rather 
smartly. I should mention here that the slop^ 
merchants were accustomed to bring their goods 
on board in large hampers, lined inside witn oil- 
cloth, and bound outside with iron hoops — these 
receptacles answering the purpose much better 
than boxes, as being so much hghter, whilst they 
were hardly less secure, the lid being firmly pad- 
locked until the merchant was ready to displaiC 
his goods, which he simply did by foldmg back the 
capacious lid and spreading the more attractive 
articles thereon. These hampers were capacious 
enough to contain a stock of wearing apparel 
worth sixty or seventy pounds, so it may well be 
believed that their owners took no inconsider- 
able care of them and felt no small amount 
of anxiety in regard to their safety when they 
ventured for the purpose of traffic on board of a 
ship in course of pay. The Hebrew of whom I 
speak had secured a first-rate position for doing a 
good business, having opened shop on the main- 
hold hatches or gratings, on the upper deck, close 
beside the mainmast. But the situation, though 
an excellent one as regarded the chance of doing 
business, was also just the very place to favour 
the success of the plot which haa evidently been 
laid against the merchant, and of this Jack was 
not slow to avail himself. Moses had hardly well 
begun his sale when he was surrounded by some 
of the older hands, who took particular care that 
he should see that they had money in thevt '^'ft^ 
session, and who seemed not \eaa\tv\M\vX.\sivciTv ^tvsNxw^ 
hard bargains with him, as \£ XVve^ m^\^xi\.\iNv^^vct'^'^'*' 
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in very sober earnest. So auspicioas an opening 
appeared to promise quite a spring-tide of profit- 
able dealing; but, whilst all were deep in the 
most engrossing points of their bargains, behold ! 
the grating suddenly slid off to one side, the 
hamper gave a jerk, and, before its owner could 
stretch out a hand to save it, down it went to 
the lower deck with all its contents — the middle- 
deck hatches being off, as is usual during the day. 
The customers he had about him were, of course, 
eager to detain the Jew on purpose to return the 
articles they had been bargaining for, and he 
found it no easy matter to break through the 
circles of his would-be patrons. He got off at 
last, however ; but, long before he had descended 
the two ladders which gave access to the lower 
deck, every article of his property had disappeared 
save the basket. Boiling with rage, and breath- 
ing all the fervid fury of his race, the Jew repaired 
to the quarter-deck, and laid his complaint of the 
robbery before the officers. Immediate orders 
were given for a close and rigid search, but it 
was found wholly impracticable to identify one single 
article. The spoil was too widely spread, and as 
every one had been buying less or more during the 
day, nobody seemed to have anything but what 
they might have honestly come by. The First 
Lieutenant appeared to be keenly enough alive to 
the discreditable nature of the affair, and told the 
merchant in my hearing that, if he could point 
out any one on whom he might rest anything 
like a well-grounded suspicion, he would promise 
him a most careful investigation into the circum- 
stances of the case and as ample justice as any 
reasonable mortal could look for, but that with- 
out some grounds on which to proceed he could 
do nothing for him. The poor Jew nv«^ comvelled 
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to put up with his loss, for he could neither ob« 
tain a trace of his goods nor point a single suspi' 
cion against any one person. None of my mess- 
mates, I feel assured, had any hand in the affair, 
for they were all in their berths at the time, some 
distance from the scene of action. It was not 
an achievement much to Jack's credit, certainly ; 
but marine morals, as I have hinted, were pecu- 
liarly lax on some points, and by the crew in 
general it was merely looked upon as a joke of the 
nrst water, and served for their amusement for 
some days after. 

On the day following the victimization of the 
Jew, the women were idl ordered out of the ship, 
and in making the clearance it was discovered 
that one of the seamen had got into a shore-boat 
amongst a party of the damsels, disguised in a 
female dress, his object being to desert. Before 
the boat could shove of!, he was, however, de- 
tected by the keen eyes of the Master-at Arms, 
brought on board, and immediately placed in 
irons. His detection was no matter of surprise to 
any one, for his *' make-up" seemed as if it were 
expressly meant to challenge notice, and gave 
rise to a suspicion that the ladies who had 
aided his toilette meant him to be discovered. 
He was kept in irons for a week, still wearing his 
** masquerade habit,'' as some of the men called his 
female dress, and at the end of that time he was 
brought up in the same guise and received three 
dozen lashes. After this infliction, he was 
told that he had got only the half of his punish- 
ment, and that he should be compelled to do duty 
in his adopted suit until it was judged proper 
time to give him his other instalm&xs^^ ^^ ^^^ 
" cat." This degradation, \vo^e^««, \^. ^^ ^^^^^ 
dent, was never intended, ion «i\«« ^ "^«^ ™^'^ 
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confinement he was ordered to do duty in his 
proper dress, and nothing further was said of the 
balance of punishment owing to him — the ofScers 
judging rightly that he would suffer far more 
from the ridicule of his shipmates than from the 
infliction of any severity they might inflict. Tho 
poor fellow, during the remainder of his stay on 
board was known by no other name than ** Polly/' 
and would, if he durst, have indulged himself to 
an unlimited extent in the luxury of regular stand- 
up fights, in resentment of the uncomplimentary 
remarks that were passed on hb unsuccessful at- 
tempts to " play the lady." 

We resumed our station in the fleet off Ushant, 
and began again the dull round of duty in- 
volved in watching the harbour of Brest, witn but 
faint prospect, indeed, of the Frenchmen being at 
all likely to gratify our craving for the excitement 
of a brush or a broadside with them. Before we 
had been a month at sea, a report circulated 
amongst the crew that we were to have an entire 
change of officers, and, though at first the news 
was set down as a mere " galley packet," by which 
name unfounded reports are known on shipboard, 
it soon proved that the intelligence was only but 
too accurate; and no better compliment could 
have been paid to those in command than a detail 
of the dismal forebodings that each and all of the 
crew indulged in with regard to the anticipated 
changes. Whether these forebodings proved cor- 
rect or not the reader will learn in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTBa V. — THE DARK SIDE OP SEA LIFE. 

In all communities, however small, some 
** croakers" are certain to be found ; and it can- 
not be wondered at that the crew of a ninety- 
eight gun ship furnished rather a formidable 
number of those unhappy mortals, who are but 
too well disposed to meet misery half-way. The 
subject of a change of officers, to which I have 
just alluded, was a fruitful theme of discontented 
grumbling ; for all knew they were well off under 
their present command, and some of the older 
hands had a little previous experience of the 
Gaptain who was spoken of as a successor to Cap- 
tain Marsh — he havmg been for some time m 
command of the '* Temeraire" when she was first 
commissioned — and the little knowledge thus ac- 
quired of him did not dispose the men to look 
forward with very flattering anticipations to the 
advent of the new command. However, there 
were some few of us who thought the evil would 
be quite serious enough if the presages of our 
propnets of woe proved correct, without our ag- 
gravating it by present unhappiness, and we 
determined to hope the best^ m spite of the 
prevailing forebodings. 

Nor had we long to wait for a solution of all 
our hopes and fears, as the day soon came when 
Admiral Whitshed, Captain Marsh, Lieutenant 
M*Leod,and the rest of our much-prized officers, left 
the ship amid the heartfelt good wishes andre/^'c^^N:^ 
of all hands— -Rear- Adm\Ta\ o£ \}cv^ ^\>3^^ ^<iw%^ 
Campbell, Captain Thomas l.^\e%» ^xxvCi.Xa^x^^.^'^^^'^ 
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Douglas as First-Lieutenant, having taken charge 
of the "Temeraire." As is usual on such occa- 
sions, all hands were turned up to hear the Capr 
tain's commission and appointment read, after 
which the Captain addressed the ship's company, 
and amongst other things stated that he under- 
stood they were a well-disciplined crew, in every 
way able to perform their duties, and that so long 
89 ne found them answering to the character he 
had heard of them, he should allow all the rules and 
T^^lations in regard to the system of watching 
and working the ship to remain precisely as they 
were under his predecessor — an announcement 
that spread a very visible gleam of satisfaction 
over the countenances of all who listened to him. 
Of course, the croakers were far from being 
silenced by this promise, indulging but the more 
in gloomy anticipations that the Captain would 
very speeidily forget the performance of his so 
frankly offered pledge. Time, however, went on, 
and proved that our commanding officer was 
really in earnest in his resolution and as he was 
ably seconded by the First Lieutenant, and as the 
Admiral also interested himself much in what 
may be called the domestic arrangements of the 
vessel, we, on the whole, had but little room for 
regretting the change, and ere long even the most 
prejudiced of the grumblers had to subtnit to an 
unconditional surrender of their ill-founded fore- 
bodings. 

Our cruise proceeded very much as before, the 
only incident occurring to vary it being a hedrt-' 
sickeninj^ exhibition of barbarity, the sight of 
which I would gladly have been spared and the 
details of which I shall not now inflict upon the 
reader, as, however deep an impression it made 
upon myself at the time, X could nol ho^ \Ai cou- 
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vey much of its force at this distant date to the 
pages of my journal. The exhibition I allude to 
was the spectacle of "flogging through the 
fleet/' to which two unhappy deserters were con- 
demned. I have often heard the question of cor- 
poreal punishment discussed by both officers and 
men, and many of the very best and bravest in 
command have I repeatedly heard declare against 
it. Speaking as a seaman who knows somethinp^ 
of the sort of reasoning prevalent amongst bis 
class, I have no hesitation in saying that it is the 
least el^ective check that could be devised for de- 
graded minds, and that men of sensitive feeling 
are but too ceilain to be sunk to the degraded 
class by its infliction, thus inflicting an irreparable 
evil on the service. As a citizen, I cannot but 
feel that the retention of so brutal a punishment 
is a blot upon our boasted civilisation, and that 
the knowledge of its existence operates as a check 
to prevent the enlistment of a class of men, an in- 
fusion of whom would do much to elevate and 
strengthen all arms of our service. 

1 cannot, however, hope to interest the reader 
by a discussion on the subject of flogging as a 
punishment; and the heading of my chapter 
warns me that I have even a more dread subject 
to approach. Let me briefly notice, then, that 
after a three months* cruise we were again ordered, 
along with three more line-of-battle ships, to pro- 
ceed to Plymouth for the purpose of provisioning 
and refitting as far as necessary. While engaged 
on this duty, the news reached Britain that 
preliminary articles of peace had been signed ; 
and, for all that has been said and sung about 
Jack's strong attachment to his profeskion, I must 
sjiy that the prospect of freedom from \fca» qWvnsjj,^- 
tjons thus opened up lo us \>^ VX^^ Tksw'fe Sxv>>»> 
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France produced a delirium of joy amongst tlie 
whole of the men in the fleet very much at va- 
riance with the assumption that «fack preferrt^d 
nothing better than his ship, his messmates, and 
"a life on the ocean wave." Nor can this re- 
joicing at the prospect of a release from service 
be at all wondered at^ considering that by far the 
greater number of hands were forced into it, and 
retained there much against their wills, and that 
many of them had not set a foot on land for years 
— liberty to go on shore, even for a day, being then 
but rarely granted, so great was the dread of deser- 
tion — a state of things happily now much altered 
for the better. The necessity for watching Brest 
harbour being now at an end, the fleet was 
broken up, and the squadron to which I belonged — 
consisting of fourteen sail of the line, under Vice- 
Admiral Mitchell — was ordered to Beerhaven, ad- 
joining Bantry Bay, on the west coast of Ireland. 
It was generally believed that we were to remain 
there until the definitive treaty of peace was 
signed, when it was expected we should then be 
ordered round to an English port and paid off, 
two or three months' delay in obtaining liberty 
being the utmost that any of the squadron looked 
orward to. 
For some time all proceeded very agreeably at our 
new station. Money was tolerably plentiful in the 
hands of the crews, and luxuries such as seamen 
prize were cheap and easily procured. As the fear 
of losing men by desertion, now that a prospect of 
release from service was in view, could not be 
great, parties were regularly allowed to go on 
shore, and Jack created abundant amusement 
both for himself and others by the expedients he 
hit upon for the enjoyment of his liberty — ^his 
fliarvcllous powers of *' witching the world with'' 
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noble horsemanship" being an especial sulyect 
of expatiation amongst the limited public of that 
rather secluded corner of the Green Isle. Spite 
of this improvement in our position, the greater 
part of the squadron were looking forward to 
the intelligence of the conclusion of peace with 
feverish anxiety, when news of a very different 
kind startled the crews, in the shape of an arrival 
of orders for four ships of the line to get imme- 
diately ready for sea under the orders of Rear- 
Admiral Campbell, and rumour whispered that 
we were destined for the West Indies — a most 
unhealthy and consequently unpopular station. 
This was a fatal blow to all the fond hopes so 
many of us had been but recently nourishmg in 
fancied security, and as it was (juite evident from 
the preparations that were gomg forward, that 
our ship and three others were destined for a 
foreign station, a spirit of discontent became ra- 
pidly prevalent on board the " Temeraire," and it 
was soon only too evident that something very 
like mutiny was in contemplation by no inconsi- 
derable portion of the ship's company. 

How this melancholy affair began, or whether 
the officers were acquainted with its existence at 
the outset, are points that could not at the mo- 
ment be determined ; but, if the authorities had 
any knowledge of its early existence, they managed 
carefully to conceal it. I was certain there were 
three of my messmates concerned in the plot, for 
I overheard them urging the others to join in it, 
which they declined doing. To me they never 
made any overtures, considering me, perhaps, too 
young a hand to be trusted in so dangerous an affair. 
Some days after the earlier manifestations of dis- 
content had blown over, the feeling of sorenessk 
and disappointment seemed so mvxcS «J\vj^^ ^^*^ 
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those of the crew who were in no way concerned 
in the business began to hope that the ringleaders 
had come to some sense of their folly, and that all 
were prepared to abandon their mad attempt. 
This hope, unfortunately, proved too soon to be 
altogether unfounded, fur one day, just after 
dinner, and whilst all hands were on the alert to 
hear the watch called on deck, a great noise of 
shouting and hurraing was heard from the lower 
deck. I was on the main-deck at the time, and 
observed the First Lieutenant rush down from 
the quarter-deck for the purpose of going below 
to learn whence the noise proceeded. Before he, 
however, got to the lower deck hatchway, the 
ladder was unshipped, and he had to content him- 
self with calling to the men to come aft to the 
quarter-deck and state to the Admiral what was 
the cause of the disturbance. For some time his 
remonstrances and request seemed utterly un- 
heeded, and the disturbance appeared to increase ; 
but no sooner had Lieutenant Douglas retired 
than the ladders were again shipped, and the 
mutineers rushed upon deck. By this time the 
marines were drawn up under arms on the quar- 
ter-deck, and all the officers were there also, 
with pistols and side arms — only the Captain and 
Admiral being absent. The discontented men 
came on the quarter-deck much in the usual- 
manner they were accustomed to do when the ' 
hands were turned up. So soon as all were mtftH^ 
tered, the Admiral, accompanied by the Captain, 
came out of his cabin, and appeared to be very 
much excited. Stepping forward and confront- 
ing the men, he sternly demanded to know the 
cause of the outbreak. There was dead silence 
around, and it was easy to observe that the dis- 
iiffccicd rather blanched before the bold front of 
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their commander. The demand for an explanation 
was again repeated, but still no one spoke until 
the Admiral stated more distinctly that he wished 
some one amongst them to be the spokesman in 
regard to the grieyances of which they com- 
pl^ned, and that he would consider any 
man who should step forward for that purpose 
as only acting in obedience to his command, 
and consequently as innocent of any offence 
in so doing. After some hesitation, one of the 
men stepped out and stated, respectfully enough, 
that they understood the ship was ordered on a 
foreign and most unhealthy station, and that all 
of them considered it very hard that they should 
have to go to the West Indies at the conclusion of 
the war, in place of being discharged, as they had 
all expectea. To this the Admiral bluntly re- 
plied that wherever he was ordered to go he 
would go-^even if it were to some warmer region 
than the West Indies, which I need not specifically 
name— and that they nmst go with him. In 
milder tones he exhorted them to return to their 
duty, and to consider well the serious danger 
they incurred by the folly and wickedness of a 
revolt against their superior officers, and their 
breach of the solemn articles of their agreement. 
After a good deal more to the same purpose, he 
ordered them below, telling them he must of ne- 
cessity report their conduct to the commander 
of the squadron, but that he trusted their future 
behaviour would be such as to render no further 
reports of a like nature needful. 

Matters seemed to rest here, but very soon a 
rumour was current that the disaffected had come 
to the resolution that the anchors should not \^<& 
got up if the orders were givetv £ot oo^^Vet^'^'^'^ 
England, and that they sViouU iio\. ^^xtkvX. wx^ ^^ 
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the crew to be put in irons or punished in any other 
way, but that in all other respects the officers 
should be obeyed as usual — a most decided case 
of conditional obedience, but just as much a mu- 
tiny as the most open revolt against all rule. 
How they thought to carry out their mad resolu- 
tions without avoiding collision with the autho- 
rities is among the mysteries of infatuation. The 
most ignorant amongst them could not but be 
aware that, were a collision once to take place, 
they must inevitably be crushed, either by supe- 
rior power in the course of their resistance or 
by the strong hand of the law after they were 
overpowered. It is strange, but not more strange 
than melancholy, how often men are blinded to 
the consequences of a rash course upon which 
some of them so heedlessly enter ; but it is the 
same sad story, as old as the world itself, of 
passion obscuring every gleam of reason. 

Of course, it was not long before a crisis was 
reached, for, in a few days after the outbreak just 
mentioned, a marine named M'Evoy got drunk, 
and used very abusive and threatening language 
towards his Sergeant-Major. He was immedi- 
ately reported to the officer in command of the 
deck, and, in regular course, was as quickly 
ordered to be put in irons. This took place about 
five o'clock in the afternoon ; and the man was 
barely secured by the Master-at-Arms when a 
voice was heard to shout down the main-deck 
hatchway, " Every man upon deck, there's a man 
in irons !** Instantly every man of the disaffected 
rushed up the various ladders, and assembled 
tumultuously on the forecastle and gangways. 
Meantime the marine bugle had sounded, and the 
whole body of marines were immediately under 
Arms on the quarter-deck. A. cYiax^e N<ia& T^uv\xvQd 
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home in each musket, and bayonets were fixed. 
A considerable number of the crew were also on 
the quarter-deck, and these were quickly and well 
armed with weapons supplied from the cabin 
under the poop. All the officers were at the head 
of their men — the Admiral and Captain somewhat 
in advance — and all well armed. It was evident 
at a glance that the authorities had been fully on 
the alert, and were well prepared for the emer- 
gency, and not less was it pamfully apparent that 
the poor infatuated men who had thus so madly 
rushed on danger were hopelessly without plan or 
concert. The two forces were now fairly con- 
fronted — the authorities calm and stern, as con^ 
scions of possessing full power to crush opposi- 
tion, and not less conscious of their right and 
duty to do so. The mutineers were violent and 
excited as their own passions, but showed none of 
the confidence that men possessed of right and 
might ordinarily display. It was a dread pause 
before a storm, to be followed by still more 
dreadful results. 



CHAPTER VI. — A MISERABLE ENDING TO 
A BAD BEGINNING. 

A glance at the opposing forces was all that 
was needed to decide how matters would end, 
though the pause that preceded the close of the 
dispute was none the less impressive from the 
foregone conclusion on which side the supremacy 
would rest. It was a trying moment — one of 
those awful periods of suspense the de^^th ajx<S^ 
impressiveness of which no iilbji 'srVio ^«& y^«^t^» 
could forget to the utmost span oi «b\o^^>^^"^^^'^' 
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The mutineers were unarmed; but on board a 
man*of-war weapons of offence of some kind could 
easily be laid hands on, such as desperate men 
could wield with fatal effect before being over- 
powered. It was one of those critical moments 
when the mere turning of a straw might decide 
between the bloodless suppression of resistance to 
authority, or the shock of an encounter in which, 
though the triumph of the higher power could 
never for a moment be doubtful^ the slaughter of 
innocent and guilty would be none the less indis- 
criminate. The slightest rashness on the part of 
the mutineers would have brought upon them the 
fire of the marines ; and a volley poured into their 
dense clusters must have told with fatal effect* 
The least wavering on the part of the authorities 
would; on the other hand, have invited not less 
surely some rash movement on the part of the 
misguided men, and have led to hardly less fatal 
results. 

But the Admiral in command was fully equal 
to the emergency, and, with the utmost prompt- 
ness and decision, brougl^t matters to an imme- 
diate issue. Ordering the marines to bring their 
bayonets to the charge, and calling on the ship's 
crew who had clustered on the quarter-deck to 
hold themselves in readiness to support his move- 
ment, he drew his sword, and, along with the 
Captain, placed himself at the head of the soldiers, 
passing the order that they were to drive all before 
them on to the forecastle of the ship. The 
marines advanced with bayonets at the charge, 
and the men on the gangways fell off before them, 
no resistance whatever being offered. As the 
soldiers continued to advance, the mutineers clus- 
tered on the forecastle — some even ran out on the 
bowsprit, or sought shelter on. IVie fow-ti^u^* 
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When the Admiral saw thia, he ordered the 
marines to halt, and with his sword he struck up 
the firelocks of those who were nearest to him, as 
he gave the command to recover arms. He then 
ordered the men to remain where they were on the 
forecastle until called on the quarter-deck. The 
marines were then ordered to fall back to their 
first position ; and, so soon as this order was 
obeyed; he called a party of the officers around 
him, and in their company proceeded to the lower 
decks to see that nothing was wrong in that quar- 
ter. The party were but a short tmie below, and 
on their return to the quarter-deck a strong hawser 
was fastened across it from side to side. The 
boatswain and his mates were then ordered to go 
to the different hatchways and turn up the hands 
in due form, the same as on all parade occasions 
of duty. This being done, the order was given 
for the men on the forecastle to come forward on 
the quarter 'deck, but not to pass the hawser that 
separated them from the officers and well -affected 
portion of the crew. When aU were mustered, 
the Captain and other officers went deliberately 
amongst the mutineers and picked out fourteen of 
the number known to be ringleaders in the unfor- 
tunate affair, and placed them as prisoners under 
charge of a party of marines. M*Evoy, the ma- 
rine already alluded to, was then brought forward, 
the articles of war bearing upon his offence were 
read, and he was punished immediately with three 
dozen lashes. Whilst the punishment was being 
inflicted, not the slightest S3rmptom of resistance 
or evidence of disapproval was manifested by the 
men ; and as soon as the culprit was untied, the ring- 
leaders were ironed and sent on board ot ^^ss&n^ 
Mitchell's ship, the « WindftOT OivaJiXfeV ^^. ""^^ 
jnessmatea being amoBgtlie\mioxl\iXi«^''^'^^^^^^^ 
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Besides the prisoners sent to the ship of the 
Admiral in command of the squadron, were two 
others — one a young man of the name of Spencer, 
and the other a messmate of my own, the French- 
man I made mention of in an early chapter. His 
name was John Anfray, captain of the foretop in 
the first watch. He was considered a first-rate 
seaman, and extremely active, a qualification ne- 
cessary to the post he held. The part that these 
two individuals were to play in the fatal drama 
«oon came to be but too well known, for we very 
quickly learnt that they had turned king's evi- 
dence on their comrades ; and indeed it afterwards 
appeared that they had almost from the first been 
in communication with the officers, to whom 
every step in the ill-considered affair was disclosed, 
and for every emergency of which they were con- 
sequently well prepared. It was generally con- 
sidered that Anfray had joined, or professed to 
join, the didafiected for the sole purpose of betray- 
ing them, and many of the crew declared with 
bitterness that he had fostered the discontent, and 
induced several to join in the revolt at the very time 
he had sold their blood to the authorities. In the 
course of a few days, six more of the crew were 
picked out and sent on board the " Windsor 
Castle," making the whole number of prisoners 
twenty. All these men were able seamen, with 
the exception of two, one of them the ship's 
butcher, the other belonging to the carpenter's 
crew. Some of the delinquents were petty officers, 
and all of them, previous to this painful affair, 
were considered well-behaved men. My personal 
knowledge of the prisoners was but slight, except 
in the case of my own messmates, and of two 
other individuals. The names of my messmates 
were John Alhn and William Cooke— \2Sie toiX «» 
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maintopman and coxswain of one of the cutters. 
Great indeed was my surprise when I first dis- 
covered that Allan was involved in the mad and 
melancholy business, for he appeared to have re- 
ceived a superior education, to be a man possessed 
of far more general information than his fellows, 
and by no means of a discontented nature. My 
other messmate, Cooke, was a good-hearted, good- 
natured fellow enough, but with little will of his 
own, and very apt to be led into a scrape through 
sheer thoughtlessness and love of grog, though 
few did their duty better than he when kept from 
his enemy — he, too, was a maintopman. Of the 
other individuals among the prisoners, to whom I 
have alluded as having some personal knowledge 
of them, one was captain of the gun at which I 
was stationed — his name William Hillier, a fore- 
topman, and a favourable specimen of the rough 
honest seaman, knowing nothing, or next to no- 
thing, of anything unconnected with ships and 
seamanship. The other man was a person of a 
very different stamp from any I have yet noticed, 
by birth an Irishman, and named James Fitz- 
gerald. He was captain of the foretop in the 
second w&tch, allowed on all hands to be one of 
the best seamen on board, and most undoubtedly 
a man of quick intelligence and great decision of 
character. The greatest flaw in his composition was 
his deep discontent with everything, though there 
were times when his native humour and good sense 
got the better of his cynicism, and then it was in- 
deed a treat to hear Fitzgerald talk. I was quite as 
intimate with him as with any of my own mess- 
mates, and was early introduced to his berth, for 
one of his mates, the boatswain's yeoisi^xi^^^a* "^ 
native of Edinburgh, aivQi \x»A ^crwrv xwa ^^^^ 
kindness on account o£ my \)eVii?, \X^^ o^^^ ^^^ 
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townsman he had in the ship. Fitzgerald be- 
longed to a class of men yer/ rare in the navy at 
that time, bdng a violent politician, and, which 
certainly would be deemed far worse in the eyes 
of authority, a still more violent radical. When 
in a worse mood than usual he would often de- 
clare that " so soon as he was released from his 
bondage, he would be off to America and enrol 
himself as a citizen, when he did not care how 
soon he had a slap at the beggaily old country." 
It turned out that he was the principal ringleader 
in the affair, and the general belief was that it 
originated with him. 

Li a few days we prepared for sea, our destina- 
tion being Portsmouth, where we very shortly after 
arrived, accompanied by a part of the squadron. 
A court-martial soon assembled on board the 
''[Gladiator," harbour flagship, for the trial of the 
unfortunate men, and after what was considered 
by aU who read Uie minutes of evidence a fair and 
impartial inquiry, the whole twenty were found 
guilty. Eighteen of them were condemned to 
death, and two were sentenced to one hundred and 
twenty lashes each round the fleet. During the 
trial, the evidence was allowed to be printed and 
sold amongst the men ; and I need not say that 
the proceSings were eagerly watched and ear- 
nestly canvassed. From the first all knew how 
the trial would terminate ; and the knowledge of 
the frightful doom impending over their shipmates 
cast a gloom over the minds of all, though no one 
questioned the justice of the decision when it was 
arrived at, or doubted of their comrades having 
had fair play throughout. A few days after the . 
sentence had been approved of by the proper autho- 
rities^ an Older came for the execution of six of 
the prisoners who were considered as t\ie pi\na\\i\jJl 
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ringleaders in the affair. Four were ordered to 
suffer on board of our ship, and two were sent on 
board the " Formidable," ninety-eight gun ship, 
one of those destined for the West India station. 
The four who were ordered for execution in the 
" Temeraire" were Fitzgerald, Hillier, Collins (the 
ship's butcher), and another named Dickson, gene- 
rally said to be the man who called the others on 
deck when M*Evoy was put in irons. The two 
who were sent on board the " Formidable" were 
named Mayfield and Ward, both captains of the 
forecastle. Six more of the unfortunates were 
sent round to Torbay, and there suffered death in 
presence of the fleet assembled at that station. 
The others had their sentences commuted to va- 
rious periods of transportation. 

The day on which our shipmates met their fate 
was a bitter and melancholy one to all on board 
the " Temeraire" — scarcely one of us having before 
witnessed a naval execution, and all^of us having 
acquaintance more or less with ^e doomed men. 
The poor fellows met their end with a firmness 
and resolution greater than was shown by many 
who were merely onlookers — Fitzgerald, in parti- 
cular, showing a calmness and dignity much at 
variance with his generally irritable char^ter, 
and kindly endeavouring to cheer his mates, 
whom he bitterly regrett^ having led into danger. 
Since the memorable day of their death, I have 
faced the "gristly king" in many forms, and have 
witnessed the extinction of human life in various 
^ ays, all more or less revolting, but never in my 
imagination did death assume a more ghastly 
form than it did when the smoke of the guns 
cleared away and disclosed my late shipmates 
hanging from the yards of the vessel in wk>s5!ci. 
they had so lately and cieiQi\aJ^^- ^^^s^^. - '^^ 
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their crime was fearful and dangerous^ as fearful 
was the retribution exacted ; and, though none 
amongst us questioned the justice of the punish- 
ment, all lamented the fate of the sufferers. 

It was lonff a subject of speculation among the 
men as to what became of the two who turned 
king's evidence. Various were the reports pre- 
valent throughout the fleet as to how they were 
disposed of after the trial, but none of these re- 
ports could well be relied on, and need not, 
therefore, be repeated here — only one thing 
was certain, we never saw or heard more of 
them. Several of the ship's crew were called 
upon to give evidence, both for the defence and 
the prosecution, and all of them returned to their 
duty on board, with the exception of the two just 
alluded to. Among the rest of their shipmates, 
the men who had ffiven evidence in the trial were 
looked upon as individuals who had discharged a 
painful duty in a truthful and honest spirit ; but 
the same feeling by no means prevailed in regard 
to Anfray, whose memory was long execrated in 
tne ship that had witnessed his treachery. Thus 
terminated this fatal and strange affair — an affair 
that, even at this distance of time, possesses no 
small interest, as affording a remarkable instance 
of men of intelligence coolly and deliberately 
throwing away their lives without adequate mo- 
tive, and with not one rational gleam of hope 
that they could possibly succeed in their rash 
enterprise. From the nrst, indeed, as has been 
seen, they were sold into the hands of their supe- 
riors ; but, even supposing them to have escaped 
the treachezy of comrades, and to have secured 
the adherence of twice the number who aided 
them, such men as Fitzgerald could not fail to have 
6een, had they allowed themselves a moment's 
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reflection, that a single ship among a fleet of 
others had not a chance in its favour. Not even 
a fleet in revolt, as in the memorable case at the 
Nore, can hope to accomplish anything by the 
violation of its allegiance. Nothing short of a 
revolution, in fact, could secure safety or success 
for a disaffected fleet ; but revolutions don't take 
their rise in a navy like that of Britain, and the 
case of such a mutiny as this of the " Temeraire^' 
can be viewed in no other light than as an ex- 
ample of that delusion to which men even of en- 
lightened minds are at times liable, and into 
wnich delusion they unfortunately can but too 
easily lead the more ignorant and impressionable 
mass by which they are in general surrounded. 

This lamentable affair having terminated, we 
now proceeded with all possible dispatch to get 
ready for sea, and after getting a draft of men 
from the guardship to supply the place of our ill- 
fated shipmates, and having fully provisioned and 
refitted, we sailed for the West Indies. Most of 
the men considered it likely that we should have 
to submit to a stricter discipline and a greater 
degree of rigour in consequence of the late revolt, 
and the anticipations on board prior to our sailing 
were therefore not of the liveliest description ima- 
ginable. In these anticipations we were, how- 
ever, mistaken, for the Admiral, the Captain, and 
indeed every ofHcer on board, seemed desirous of 
doing their utmost to efface the painful impres- 
sions of our late melancholy experience, and were 
sedulous to show the men tiiat they were as much 
trusted as if nothing had occurred. Every effort 
was made to raise the spirits of the crew, and 
every encouragement given to amusement on 
board, but it was no easy matter to shake off our 
gloom, or to forget the spectacle oC iV\Q \i^si V^ . 
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£rm faces of our shipmates who had so lately ex- 
piated their error. It was a case for the healing 
hand of time alone; and it was loa^, indeed, 
before the lesson was forgotten. 



CHAPTER VII. — GENTLE PEACE RETUaKING. 

Sailors, it is said, ore not the most serious of 
mortals under any circumstances; and if this 
assertion is held to apply to seafarers in general, 
it is looked upon by the world at large to 
apply with much greater force to man-of-war's 
men in particular. It would not, however, 
be a very difficult matter to show that there 
is much of fallacy lurking under this assump- 
tion — an assumption soon dismissed by those 
who acquire experience of Jack on service, when 
he presents a very different phase of social exis- 
tence to what is witnessed by those who see him 
only enjoying a holiday ashore. The comparative 
solitude of his life on shipboard, and the sublimity 
of the dangers he is often caUed upon to encounter, 
are not without their effect upon the sojourner of 
the deep; and hence it will be found by those 
who may take the trouble to look beneath 
the surface of that air of recklessness and dash 
so generally characteristic of Jack ashore, that 
there is underlying it a strong foundation of 
simple, honest faith, which ought to afford to all 
who may seek the improvement of the general' 
oody composing the service the very 8to>ngest ] 
nopes of success in properly directed efforts. Vice 
and dissipation I have witnessed in large measure 
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and in revolting forms amongst the heterogeneous 
gatherings of humanity with which our vessels 
used to be crammed ; but I never met an infidel 
among seamen — certainly not among those who 
had been afloat for any length of time. 

It might be this impressibility of character that 
made the awful lesson I have just alluded to so 
strong and lasting among our men ; at any rate, 
it was no easy matter to efface the seriousness 
and gloom which the dreadful punishment had 
produced even upon the most reckless of the crew. 
But melancholy can't last for ever^ and will be 
shorter-lived when efforts are made to remove it ; 
and such efforts, I have already hinted, were not 
wanting on the part of our officers. The weather 
during the whole of our voyage was excellent, 
bat with frequent calms, which Jack abhors, and 
which 80 generally make time tedious on his 
hands. We, however, had but small reason to 
complain of the dullness of our delays, for so sure 
as a spell of idleness was in prospect, our Captain 
would pipe all hands to amusement — a certain 
mode, under proper regulation, of keeping Jack 
out of mischief, and in health and spirits. We 
had an excellent band on board, whose services 
were brought into constant requisition on such 
occasions; and regular *'sets" for dancing were 
formed with as much decorum, but with far more 
freedom, than in the stateliest ball-room — the 
officers not disdaining to set an example of shar- 
ing in the general amusement. Those of the 
men who thought themselves not sufficiently qua- 
lified to join in the regular public ball, or who 
preferred a rollicking jig or hornpipe in presence 
of a more select cirae, could find plenty of fiddler^^ 
amongst their shipmates, oidy too ^^ oil ^^^ 
oj>portunity to display their akiW m exXx^iaSya^ 
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sound from catgut. Nor was this our only 
amusement, for, independent of the numerous sea 
games wherewith we diversified our dancing, the 
midshipmen got up very enlivening, if not criti- 
cally correct, dramatic entertainments, which their 
audiences, more inclined to be pleased than 
critical, sdways took in the best spirit possible, 
and thus afforded every encouragement to per- 
severance on the part of the young gentlemen. 

The voyage offered few events of note worth re- 
cording, seeing that it differed in no particular 
from so many thousands that have l:«en made 
both before and since. We passed dose to the 
island of Madeira, and the squadrons hove to, but 
it was merely to allow of boats putting ashore 
for fresh supplies — above all for fruits and vege- 
tables — and on their return we proceeded on our 
. voyage. The great event after leaving Madeir a 
was the celebration on board of our ship of cross- 
ing the Line ; and, as there were many neophytes 
amongst the crew — ^m^self of the number — Nep- 
tune and his satellites had their hands full of work 
while the saturnalia lasted. Our entry into 
tropical latitudes afforded some variety, besides, 
to our amusements, in the shape of the greater 
excitement of dolphin spearing, but above all in 
the delight of shark catching — for Jack has a 
sworn antipathy to the ^^ sea attorneys,'' and is 
never better pleased than when he has an oppor- 
tunity of knocking one on the head. Many of 
those we caught exceeded nine feet in length, and 
seemed to me the most formidable monsters I had 
yet looked upon, with their immense mouths 
and triple row of teeth. Our men made a prac- 
tice of cutting out the jawbones of those they cap- 
tured, which they dried and polished up at their 
Jfiisure, pree&^ying them a& tcopb^^ ox ^\x\\o^\\.\&^ 
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I saw the jawbones of the largest we took, after 
it was dried, and merely held together by a liga- 
ture, passed over the body of a stout lad of sixteen 
years of age without touching him in any part, 
I doubted much if the animal could have dis- 
tended its jaws quite so widely in making a snap 
on its cwn account, but all the old sailors on 
board, who were looked upon as authorities in 
the matter, were clearly of opinion that the mons- 
ter could have swallowed the lad bodily with the 
greatest possible ease. We lost two of our best 
hands by their voracity, for, while we made the 
run down to Jamaica, it was considered desirable 
to paint the outside of the ship, which is accom- 
plished by slinging stages alongside for the men 
to sit on when at work. One of these stages gave 
way when the vessel was going before an easy 
breeze, and, of course, the three men stationed on 
it were immediately plunged into the water. 
Boats were kept ready for such emergencies, 
and these immediately dropt astern to endea- 
vour to pick the men up; but two of them were 
never more seen, having not even risen once to 
the 'surface after the fatal plunge. The third 
man was found uninjured, hanging on to the 
rudder-chains; and, what was most singular in 
the case, the men who thus perished were excel- 
lent swimmers, whilst the one who escaped could 
not swim at all. Some of the boats' crew fancied 
they could make out a faint trace of blood on the 
surface of the water ; but, whether this was so or 
not, there could be no doubt of our poor ship- 
mates having found their way into the maws of 
sharks, for we had several of the vile-looking 
monsters following in our wake. 

A few days after this unCottwcv^Aft ocevsltc^^^^^ 
we dropped anchor in Poit-B.oya\B^^» ^i^xoalvLTa.^ 
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vihere we found the CommandGr-in-Chief on the 
West India Station, Admiral J. T. Duckworth, 
with his flag on board the " Leviathan/' of se- 
venty-four guns. We soon learned that there 
was another squadron of line-of-battle ships ex- 
pected to arrive from England ; and in fact they 
did arrive within a very few days, au&rmentinff 
the fleet on the station to full twenty-three sau 
of the line. The gathering of so powerful a force 
led very naturally to a general fear on the part 
of the men that the war was about to begin again 
in good earnest ; and many a sigh was heaved 
over perished hopes of liberty. It was very 
speedily seen, however, that our fear was at least 
premature, for we found before long that the 
gathering of this strong force was merely a pre- 
cautionary measure on the part of our Govern- 
ment, the object in view being to watch a power- 
ful armament that had been sent from France to 
attempt the reconquest of St Domingo, but which, 
it was suspected, might be intended for some other 
service. The suspicion proved to be unfounded, 
and our hopes of a speedy return to England soon 
revived. We spent some months cruising off the 
west end of St Domingo, varying our monotonous 
duties by an occasional run, for the purpose of 
refitting, into Port-Roytil, and experiencing at 
times rather too much of the hurricanes for 
which the West India Station is famous. But, 
in the meantime, news reached us of the conclu- 
sion of the long-pending negotiationR for peace ; 
and we learned, with much joy, that the definitive 
treaty had been signed at Amiens on the 27th of 
March, 1802. Several drafts of ships were now 
ordered home for England, and we began to look 
with some impatience for our torn to be restored 
to Mends and home. 
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At length the much longed-for order arrived. 
The "Hunter," sloop-of-war, after a short pas- 
sage from England, passed through the fleet on 
her way to Jamaica, and in about a wenk's time 
returned with orders for the " Temeraire," " For- 
midable," " Orion," and " Majestic," to procee I 
immediately to England without touching at Ja- 
maica. There was no slackness in our prq)ara- 
tions, it may well be believed, for the Admiral, 
Captain, and officers seemed as ea^cr for home as 
the men themselves. On the second day after 
receiving orders, our preparations were completed, 
and we took our leave of the West India squadron, 
now much reduced in number. We made the 
best of our way by what is called the windward 
passage between the islands of St Domingo and 
Cuba, and after clearing these were fairly in the 
open sea, when the Admiral made signal for the 
other three ships that accompanied us to take each 
their separate course to England in their own way, 
and to rendezvous at Plymouth, thus leaving each 
Captain at liberty to steer the course he thought 
likeliest to bring him soonest into port. On tho 
second day after this signal was made, we lost 
sight of our consoits, and then every endeavour 
was bent on our part to win the race for the dear 
old island. It seemed, however, that we w ro 
little likely to be favoured in our efforts, for the 
wind blew right in our teeth for the next fort- 
night ; and, when it did change, was so fluctuat- 
ing and variable that we made but little progress. 
After some baffling and trying weather, we got a 
good wind that lasted us a whole fortnight ; and 
while we had it we tore along at a rate which com- 
pensated much for our earlier delays, carrying?; 
every sail that the ship would ^^ttx. ixx-tX. ^38»"«^ 
got to tho mouth of the ET\g)\iti CVvck^^Vt v^^a^^ 
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fell calm ; but at the end of two days a breeze 
sprung up which carried us along beautifully, and 
from our soundiogs we believed we were near 
our destination — the sailing master^s reckon- 
ing being very nearly run. On a Saturday 
morning, early in September, we hove-to for 
the night, expecting to see land in the morn- 
ing; but at daylight there was a fog on the 
water, much to our vexation. This, however, 
cleared away about ten o'clock, and then we 
saw Old England quite plainly about ten or 
twelve miles oflf on our lee bow. More to our 
surprise, we likewise saw our three consorts who 
had started with us on the homewai-d race, all 
within a circle of six or seven miles, though we 
had not seen anything of them for full five weeks 
previously. 

On the afternoon of our first sighting England, 
we were all safely anchored in Plymouth harbour ; 
and in a few days orders arrived &om the Admi- 
ralty for the " Temeraire" to be unrigged — our 
stores were all to be returned, the ship to be 
brought to her moorings in Hamoaze, and then 
her crew were to be paid off. Work now pro- 
ceeded with the greatest possible alacrity, each 
so exerting himself to get preparations in a for- 
ward state, that the ship was reported ready to be 
laid up about a week sooner than was expected. 
Orders came in due course for her to be paid off 
on the 5th of October ; and accordingly on that 
day we made our final muster, received what pay 
was due to us, and were discharged from his Ma- 
jesty's service. We were now our own masters, 
and the individuality and worth of the men were 
put to the test by the way in which they pro- 
ceeded to avail themselves of their freedom and 
of the means they had in hand. M.any very pru- 
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dently beat an immediate retreat from Plymouth, 
resolved to begin the world where they had better 
chances and where their pay could be turned to 
some account. But too many, however, followed 
the old beaten track of their class, and a few days' 
riot and dissipation saw them beggars on the world 
at large, with no ship or rations waiting them when 
their brief madness was over. For the credit of Scot- 
land, and in support of her old fame for prudence, I 
am bound to add that those of the crew who were 
natives of the north were not to be found amongst 
the revellers. About forty of us, nearly all natives 
of the " land o' cakes," agreed to hire a small sloop to 
take us &om Plymouth to Leith, and some of the 
number, myself of the party, went on shore to buy 
provisions, for we were to victual ourselves on the 
voyage, WTiile about this duty we fell in with seve- 
ral of our late shipmates, with whom we had a part- 
ing glass, and who proceeded to see us to the dock, 
there to take leave of us. On our way along the prin- 
cipal street of Plymouth we met Admiral Campbell 
and Captain Eyles^ and, taking off our hats, we gave 
them three hearty cheers, which salute seemed to 
gratify them very much. The Admiral addressed 
us briefly, expressed himself much gratified to no- 
tice .our respectable and sober bearing, wished us 
prosperity in our future career, and said, if we be- 
haved ourselves as well in the position of life we 
might each enter upon as we had done when under 
his command, there could be no fear for our success. 
He then bade us very feelingly farewell, and parted 
with a kindly salute on his part, and with another 
round of hearty cheers on ours, in which many of 
the bystanders joined us. 

We sailed for Leith on the following day, but 
finding our vessel a miserably poor croft., ^\A^<5»w- 
•iderably too small fox o\ttW»OISimsA3a^aa^>^^'^'^^ 
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into Ramsgate. Here we were fortunate enough . 
to find a large Newcastle sloop, which had just 
discharged a cargo of coals and was next bound 
for Leith, there to take in a general cargo. This 
was an opportunity not to he neglected, and ar- 
rangements were soon come to both with the 
Plymouth skipper and the master of the Newcastle 
boat. We were glad to get out of our crab-shell 
of a craft, and found the coal sloop roomy and 
commodious, all the more so, perhaps, on account 
of the contrast with the limited quarters we had 
left. The voyage to Leith was productive of no 
incident worth remembering, and on the 15th of 
October 1802 I landed once more in my native 
town, after an absence of twenty months. Our 
, party here, of course, broke up, each taking their 
several ways, and most of us thinking, no doubt, 
that we had seen the last of the King's service. 
That the notion was a mistaken one, so far as I 
was concerned, the sequel, if the reader caree to 
peruse it, will soon show. 



CHAPTER VIII. — A FRESH ATTACK OF THE 
WAR FEVER. 

In the longing for peace and its consequent 
freedom I had partaken just as freely as any of 
my former shipmates who had been afloat for 
years, my twenty months of service in a man-of- 
war appearing to me to have furnished quite as 
much of risk and adventure as would suflice to 
satisfy that craving for wandering and excitement 
in which I had formerly indulged myself so largely. 
Wlten, therefore, I left the navy, in October 1802, 
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I fully made up my mind to settle down quielly 
in life, and happening most fortunately to find em- 
ployment in iny trade very soon after my arrival 
in Edinburgh, I seemed in a fair way to obtain 
the most favourable chances of becoming the quiet 
citizen whose life I had latterly thought such an en- 
viable one. It was not to be, however. Whether I 
began to doubt that my career of sea life had been 
too free from the spice of danger, owing to my 
not having shared in any actual engagement, or 
whether I found the monotony of mechanical occu- 
pation more irksome than I expected, I need not 
now stop to inquire. I rubbed on with wonderful 
patience for about two years and a-half, when 
some slight disagreeableness occurring to givo me 
a little extra distaste to my position, I promptly 
made up my mind to tempt fortune afloat once , 
more. 

When the reader recollects the hereditary dis- 
like popularly supposed to be entertained by f.he 
blue jackets for the ♦* lobsters" — ^for Jack is de- 
clared on authority to ''hate a marine as the 
Devil hates holy water" — it may be thought 
rather strange that I should give a preference to 
that branch of the service on my next trial of a 
naval life. For so unlikely a choice I had many 
reasons, and accordingly, one fine mcrning in 
March 1805, I enlisted in the Chatham division 
of Royal Marines, and in a few days was sent on 
board the ** Roebuck," of forty -four guns, then 
stationed in Leith Roads as a guardship, where I 
found some fourteen or fifteen recruits like my- 
self sent to wwt the fevent of a vessel-of-war 
being ordered to the Nore, when we understood 
we should be sent to join our division at Chatham. 

My advent in the guardship as a marine recruit 
was of a very different nature to my ^\^\» ^^\«i- 
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i-ience as a volunteer in the naval service, for all 
of the new hands were at once put into the regular 
messes of the marines on board, and everything 
was done that the nature of our rather Hmited 
arrangements would admit of to make us com- 
fortable. I was put in the Sergeant's mess, and 
soon found, from the conversation of my new 
comrades, that this functionary was by no means 
well liked amonajst the men, being considered 
rather harsh, and but too ready to make reports 
to the officers on the most trivial occasions of the 
men being at fault. None of us recruits, how- 
ever, had the least cause to complain of him, for, 
during the whole time we were with him, his 
conduct towards us was really very fair. But, 
well as we were treated, we were far too crowded 
on board for comfort, and were compelled to too 
dull and inactive a life for the generality of our 
tastes. It was therefore with some anxiety that 
we looked for the prospect of being sent to 
Chatham, there to enter on our drill, preparatory 
to being drafted for regular service. 

After a month spent in the monotony of the 
guardship, an order arrived at Leith from the 
Board of Admiralty for as many seamen as could 
be impressed into the service, and so urgent was 
the demand for men that protections were to be 
disregarded. Taken thus unawares, there was 
rather a good haul of regular " blue jackets," and 
in the counc of three days ninety capital seamen 
were secured and sent on board a gun brig to be 
conveyed to the guardship at the Nore. This 
afforded an opportunity of sending the recruits 
onward to Chatham, so all of us who were waiting 
in the " Roebuck" were also ordered on board the 
gun brig. The crew of the small vessel was con- 
aidexably outnumbered by the pressed men whom 
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they were to convey as prisoners to the Nore, and 
possibly the commander felt a little nervous on 
that account, for no sooner were the marine re- 
cruits on board than we were ordered to the quar- 
ter-deck, where he harangued us on the necessity 
we were under to do our duty watchfully ; and he 
pointed out that our having taken the oath of al- 
legiance gave him a full claim upon us to aid his 
crew in keeping the pressed men under duo re- 
straint. To this end we were, of course, to be 
armed; and we had the commander's assurance 
that everything should be done for our comfort 
that the nature of the service would admit of, and 
further, as an earnest of his sincerity, we were all 
immediately sent bolow, where the steward had 
orders to give each of us a glass of rum. No 
time was lost after the dispatch of our grog, for 
we were at once divided into watches, three of our 
number chosen as non commissioned officers for 
the time being, and a guard immediately mounted 
over the hatchway where the pressed men were 
confined. In my mention of my early experience 
in the tender ship I have already spoken of the 
discomforts to which the naval supernumeraries 
were exposed, but I never witnessed any instance 
in which the hardships endured were greater than 
those borne by the party over which I had guard on 
the occasion now referred to. The vessel was so 
small for the number crammod into it, and 
the precaution necessary for their safe keeping 
restricted thero. to a space so much more limited, 
that the hold a.t times was as bad as the interior 
of any slaver The pressed men were of a better 
class of seamen than the brig's crew, and in num- 
ber more than double the force at the commander *« 
disposal, rocruits included. During the day, half 
the number of the Bupernumerariea vrox^ ^Vji^^^ 
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four hears on deck by turns, the whole of the 
crew not required in the working of the ship, and 
all the marine recruits being kept on the quarter- 
deck armed, whilst the prisoners — for such they 
really were — ^walked about before the mainmast. 
This was a most uncomfortable service to be en- 
gaged in, but we had the consolation to think that 
it would not last long ; and whilst it continued 
the Lieutenant commander did everything in his 
power consistent with duty to soften its rigours 
both for the guard and the guarded. Happily all 
went well with us, though I can't in conscience 
say that all went smoothly. Our voyage lasted 
for eight days, when we reached the Nore, with- 
out the occurrence of any incident worth noting. 
The supernumeraries and recruits were at once sent 
on board the flagship — the former to await being 
drafted to different vessels on service, the latter to 
be sent to the head-quarters of their division at 
Chatham. 

A busy place Chatham was at that time, for it 
was full of all arms of the service, I may say j 
and, between the frequent departure of trained 
levies and the almost daily arrival of recruits from 
all parts of the kingdom, there was a constant 
life and bustle about it to which it has now long 
been a stranger. Gieat exertions were then being 
made to increase the strength of the navy, and of 
the marine corps in particular, as many ships 
were at the time fitting out for service — the great 
blow that fell on the following October being then, 
no doubt, in contemplation. It was by the merest 
chance that I did not share in Nelson's great vic- 
tory, for my first draft was on one of the ships of 
the Trafalgar fleet ; but, on making up the list, 
it was Ibund that there were five or six exceeding 
i^ number of the draft, and those at the bottom 
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of the list, myself of the number, were struck off. . 
Drill and the dulness of barrack life were, how- 
ever, already wearisome enough to me, and my 
old longing for " blue water" was again so strong 
that I resolved to volunteer for the first vessel 
that required a draft. 

Nor had I long to wait, for in a few days a 
chance oflfered, and 1 was included in a draft for 
the " Flora," of thirty-six guns, then fitting at 
Deptford. The draft consisted of two lieutenants, 
two sergeants, two corporals, one drummer, and 
thirty-three privates — all ordered for immediate 
embarkation. As everything was arranged so far 
as concerned our barrack preparations, we imme- 
diately marched to join our ship, halting the first 
night at Dartford. We reached Deptford early 
on the forenoon of the following day, and were 
sent direct on board the " Flora." Immediately 
we were in the ship we were ordered on the 
quarter-deck, and there drawn up for the inspection 
of the First Lieutenant — the Captain being ab- 
sent — and that worthy, without much circumlo- 
cution, informed us in very bland tones that we 
should not be required to do any duty that after- 
noon, as he would graciously allow us the time for 
the purpose of slinging our hammocks ; but he 
added, with a look which showed how much he 
was in earnest, that every one of us who failed to 
accomplish our work before night would most 
certainly be flogged. This was rather a sharp 
foretaste of discipline, and we withdrew to our 
quarters in no very enviable state of mind, as 
may well be supposed, there to discuss the ques- 
tion of hammock-slinging in haste. As far as 
regarded a knowledge of the method of slinging a 
hammock, there were perhaps as iiv^w^ ^"^ tCvcv^ <^\ 
the party, certainly not roLOie, ^\lo \jv<ivi V<5r« N^ 
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set about it ; but even those of the number who 
had slung hammocks once-a-fortnight for years, 
as is the practice in all well-regulat^ ships, were 
floored at the very outset by the discovery that 
the whole of the clews or cords by which the 
hammocks were to be suspended had first to be 
made out of rope yarns ; and, as even the nimblest 
fingers cannot make a set of passable clews out of 
such stuff in less than twenty-four hours, the 
case really began to look desperate. However, 
before we could quite make up our minds how to 
lay our statement of grievances before the sharp 
practitioner of the quarter-deck, we were again 
summoned from below, and, being ordered aft, 
were once more paraded in presence of a gentle- 
man whom we found in conversation with the 
First Lieutenant, and whom we soon discovered to 
be the Captain of the ship. He seemed by his 
looks to be well satisfied with our party, and 
s^oke kindly to us. The first " Luff" notified to 
him that he had directed us to spend the remain- 
der of the day in slinging our hammocks, but he 
made no mention of Ms promised flogging in the 
event of our failing to perform impossibilities. 
The Captain agreed that it tvas desirable for our 
• own comfort that we should get our hammocks 
ready as soon as we could ; but he further re- 
marked that many of us seemed but young hands, 
with probably little or no experience in such 
work, and he added that those who know the 
duties should aid and instruct those who were 
ignorant, reasonable time being allowed us, whilst 
he ordered the Lieutenant to make no demands 
upon us, save for imperative duty, until we had 
got all our berths in order. Such was our 
first interview with Captain Loftus Otway 
Blaad; and we went below after our dismissal 
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with very different feelings, it may well be be- 
lieved, to those we felt when sent away from our 
first inspection by the second officer in command. 
We worked with a will after we found what sort 
of a Captain we had to deal with, and the fitting of 
the vessel proceeded with such speed as elicited very 
hearty approbation from him each time he visited 
us — First Lieutenant Furber taking very good 
care to appropriate to himself all the credit of our 
exertion, which he never failed to attribute solely 
to his own ability in abusing us roundly and 
driving on the work after his own rough fashion. 
However, he never called in any aid save his own 
tongue, and, as we had frequent visits and kind, 
gentlemanly usage from the Captain, and had be- 
sides two very excellent junior Lieutenants and a 
quiet kindly man for Master, we rubbed on admi- 
rably, notwithstanding all the fuss and fury of 
Mr Thomas Furber, who, however, to do him jus- 
tice, was an officer who well understood his pro- 
fession, whilst he acted as much as he could up to 
his conviction that it was better to govern men by 
fear rather than by love. Very excellent autho- 
rities have differed with our noisy First Lieu- 
tenant on that particular point — such men, for 
example, *as Nelson, CoUingwood, Pellew, Ood- 
rington, and a host of others easy to name, having 
held fast by the opinion that an officer who wins 
the love of his men will work wonders where a 
leader of a different stamp will fail. 

As soon as we had taken our draft of seamen 
on board from the guardship at the Nore, we were 
ordered round to Yarmouth, our destination, as 
we very shortly learned, being to join the North 
Sea squadron, then blockading the Dutch fleet in 
the Texel. From conversation aaiWi^X. 'Caa Ov^^sst 
hands, I soon found that tiie "^qi\Xi ^q»»^^^^ 
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a favourite station amongst sailors generally. 
Jack's standing objection to it was its extreme 
dulness, and the little chance there was of falling 
in with any of the enemy's vessels, which implied 
little fighting and no prize money. The sea, in- 
deed, seemed to have been cleared of all vessels 
save our own squadron and some Dutch fishing 
boats, which we left to pursue their avocations 
unmolested. This was not a very enliveiing 
prospect, and all the consolation the old salts 
could find was to tell each other long and stirring 
*' yarns" of former cruises where they had a range 
of some thousands of miles, with a fight at least 
once-a-week, and prizes enough to set the men up 
with small fortunes could they only have kept the 
money, in place of indulging in " liberty sprees/* 
which so invariably ended in leaving Jack with- 
out a shot in his locker. Our frigate, to be sure, 
was not cut out for great actions on any cruising 
ground, for it proved a wretched sailer, sure to be 
distanced in any chase she might start in. She 
took the sea over her in every gale of wind, too, 
to an extent I never witnessed in any ship I ever 
was aboard of, whilst her crew was not of a de- 
scription to inspire confidence either in storm or 
battle ; for, though there were many good seamen 
amongst them, they had never served together in 
•any ship before; and it takes some time to bring 
a ship's company to work with a will, man-of- 
war fashion ; and ours never did take to it kindly, 
the First Lieutenant having latterly been left a 
good deal in command, and if he was not popular 
with the marines, he was still less so with the 
with the blue jackets. 

The summer and autumn wore away in the 

wearisome duty of dodging ofi and on from the 

Dutch coast, varied now and then by a run in to 
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Yarmouth, that being our port whea the iquad* 
ron was at sea. When we retiirned from a pro« 
visioning trip, we iuvariably took with us to the 
fleet some thirty or forty live bullocks and an 
abundance of vegetables in bags, so that it was 
not without good reason that the North Sea sta- 
tion was called by sailors a full belly station. But 
good rations could not reconcile us to dull and dis« 
agreeable work, and as the autumn wore on the 
duties became but the more disagreeable and dan« 
gerous, for fogs became prevalent, and as sand* 
Danks were numerous enough the coast was any- 
thing but safe when it became a lee shore. We 
could do little, however, but grumble on, and in- 
dulge all the more frequently in the wish that the 
Dutchman would come out and meet us — a wish 
Mynheer seemed in no haste whatever to gratify. 



CHAPTER IX.— FREHOH TIDINGS OF TRAFALGAR, 
AND FURTHER PROGRESS IN TAB SERVICE. 

As one of the light draughts, our position when 
with the squadron was the nearest inshore of any 
of the vessels comprising; it. One day, towards 
the end of October, 1805, we lay at anchor just 
off the mouth of the Texel, where we could see 
the masts of the Dutch fleet, but were prevented 
by the intervention of a point of land from seeinff 
their hulls. On this particular day to which I 
refer, we were much surprised to hear a great 
amount of firing, which— -the wind being right 
off the land — ^reached us quite distinctly, and 
•ounded to our ears as if «)Ql tVi« i^v^ «xl^\s{^- 
ieriet were saluting at onoe, "^WVi^X. ^Oaa ^«w»s»^ 
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could be for which so much rejoicing was made 
was more than any of us could guess, and was 
somewhat of a source of mystery and speculation 
on board. Next day the boat of one of the Dutch 
men-of-war was seen approaching our ship with a 
flag of truce flying, and, so soon as we descried it, 
the Captain gave the word for hoisting the white 
flag. When the boat came alongside, a Lieute- 
nant boarded us, and was conducted to the quar- 
ter-deck, where the Captain stood ready to receive 
him, and to whom he delivered a packet of which 
he was the bearer. The two adjourned to the 
Captain's cabin, where they remained about an 
hour — ^the speculation and mystery of the preced- 
ing day being much heightened by the length and 
sedusion of the " confab'^ our Captain held with 
the Dutchman. Any hope we may have enter- 
tained of an immediate solution to this mystery 
was, however, doomed to disappointment, for not 
a rumour of any kind reached the crew, and I 
had reason to know that not one of our officers 
even was one whit wiser than ourselves, whilst 
our interest was deepened and our curiosity racked 
by observing that our Captain looked much 
graver — 1 may say sadder — from the time that 
his visitor left him. 

Several days passed, and our usually cheerful- 
looking commander wore the same grave and dis- 
quieted air, a glance of his face bemg enough to 
set half the crew hard at guess-work as to the 
cause of his uneasiness. At length the " Princess 
of Wales'' cutter appeared in the offing, and when 
within signal distance telegraphed " news." The 
signal was returned for her to come vrithin hail, 
but before she made that distance her boat wag 
Jowered, and her commander immediately came 
on board of us. He had not been t^n mm\x\fi% 
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with our Captain when the coxswain was ordered 
into the cabin, and a newspaper was tossed to 
him, with an intimation that he was to read the 
intelligence it contained to the ship's company. 
It so happened that I was one of the first persons 
the coxswain met when he came out of the cabin, 
and having a better opinion of my abilities as 
a reader than he had of his own, he judged he 
would best fulfil the Captain's wish by making 
me the mouthpiece of news to the ship's company, 
whatever that news might be. I was accordingly 
mounted upon a shot-box on the main-deck, and 
word was passed for all who were off duty to 
assemble and hear intelligence of the greatest 
interest to every British sador. In a very brief 
space I had a goodly audience around me, and to 
them I read, with all the emphasis and distinct- 
ness I could muster, the official account of the 
glorious battle of the 21st of October, and of the 
fall of our great naval leader. At the conclusion 
of the long dispatch, a hearty simultaneous cheer 
burst from my audience, and again and again was 
that cheer repeated with such fervour as a British 
seaman alone can impart it. 

Speculation, of course, was soon rife amongst 
the ship's crew in regard to the probable effects of 
this great and decisive blow, and it seemed a set" 
tied point with the majority that one of the first 
results sure to follow on it would be a declaration 
of peace — an expectation which I need not repeat 
proved to be quite unfounded. One effect of the 
news we were not slow to note, and that was that 
the dark shadow passed away from our Captain's 
countenance; and, as he was deservedly a fa- 
vourite with all on board, the pleasure on that 
account was universaL Not li«ji '«^\«ti5^\» ^-^ji^ 
for a solution of the m^stet^ ^VvSo. \ka^ ^^'^ ^^s*^ 
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time made our respected leader " a knight of the 
rueful coonteaance/' A copy of the Naval Chro* 
nicU found its way on board some days after the 
news of Trafalgar, and amongst other matters 
of interest contained therein, we found two letters 
sent for insertion by Captain Bland. One was 
the letter he received by the flag of truce from 
Admiral Eirkert, the Dutch commander in the 
Texel, intimating that the combined fleets of 
France and Spain had met and engaged in action 
with the British fleet under Lord Nelson, that the 
great British Admiral was killed and his fleet 
most signally defeated — nineteen line-of battle 
ships of Britain having been taken or de- 
stroyed. The other letter was from Captain 
Bland himself, and expressed the very strong- 
est doubts of the truth of the communication 
he had received through the Dutch autho- 
rities, and concluded with expressing hopes that 
a vexy short time would put him in possession of 
a very different version of the affair. It is not 
for a moment to be supposed that the Dutch Ad- 
miral was the inventor of this story of Trafalgar, 
for there cannot be a doubt but that he simply 
communicated to Captain Bland the account of 
the action that had reached him through the 
French authorities then dominant in Holland. 
The spirit of the MonUeur is visible enough 
throughout the whole transaction, and what I 
have just stated affords tolerable corroboration o| 
something more than a rumour prevalent at the 
time, to the effect that Napoleon had caused Paris 
to be illuminated in triumph for the victory his 
fleet had obtained over that of England. 

As it wore into the winter we <Sd not find our 

miation improve, but vexy much the contrary. We 

Mmd pretty stiff gales ajid plenty ot \2kiQm, and 
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when the wind did moderate it rained incessantly^ 
varyinfif this agreeable state of affairs only by 
dense fogs now and then, which generally were of 
some days* continuance. "We, of course, had now 
to keep a good look-out and stand a long way off 
the land, for fear of bad consequences amongst so 
many dangerous sandbanks. One forenoon, on 
the fog clearing away suddenly, we saw a large 
vessel, apparently a three-decker, about six or 
seven miles to windward of us. The private 
signal was made, to which she did not return the 
proper answer, but immediately made sail and 
bore up towards us. We too bore up very 
quickly and made all sail we could, for we were 
nothing approaching to a match for a ship of our 
supposed enemy's weight, and would have been 
only too glad to decline all risk of a contest. 
However, we soon made the discovery that the 
chase was fast gaining on us; and, as we had 
found out, too, by this time that she was only a 
two-decker, the Captain seemed determined to 
fight, and we cleared for action in good style, 
though with a feeling that the odds were fearfully 
against us and our chances of escape but small 
indeed. I thought now that I was fated to see 
more fighting than I would quite r^ish, the cir- 
cumstances of disparity being so ptdnfully appa- 
rent 'j and I began to wish myself in safer keeping 
than the " Flora" was likely to afford. On came 
the line-of-battle ship, with the Dutch ensign fly- 
ing at her peak, and our officers began to enter- 
tain a fear that we should soon see more of the 
Dutchman than was quite desirable, considering 
we were so little likely to obtain a chance of com- 
municating with our consorts. As our Captain 
saw he had no chance of escape in the <!.hA»^^ V^ 
ordered sail to be 8hoxteii<^> \}aa ^v^\ix<2svv?$^ \o 
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the wind and hove to, at the same time hoisting 
our colours. The chasing vessel now being 
within gunshot of us, haul^ her wind ; and we 
were in breathless expectation of an iron mes* 
senger as the first intimation of her intentions. 
Much to our surprise, and yet more to our delight, 
the Dutch flag disappeared from her peak, and up 
went the ensign of Britain, with the number of 
the ship. She proved to be the " Lion," sixty- 
four guns — ^metal enough to have blown us out 
of the water had she got a few broadsidep to bear. 
It would have been madness to have attempted 
resistance with such a disparity of force against 
us ; but there was much to admire in the coolness 
displayed under the circumstances, and both 
officers and men merited commendation for the 
alacrity they showed in preparing for their stem 
duties. How the error sbout the signals may 
have arisen is more than I can explain, for no one 
save the commander of a ship has any knowledge 
of the private signals, and of course it would rest 
with tiie Captam only to determine whether the 
answer was made aright or not. However it 
might be in the case of the " Lion," we were 
noSiing the worse for being put on the alert, 
though, happily, the affair ended so much better 
for us than we at first had any reason to expect. 

The wet and cold increased more and more as 
the season advanced, and the effect on the health 
of the ship's company was soon but too apparent 
—exposure and hard work swelling the sick list 
to such an extent that we usually had more than 
a fourth of the whole crew on it, and the increased 
labour that fell to the share of those who remained 
fit for duty soon told upon them, so as to keep 
the doctor^ hands always fuU. For my owa 
part, I was in lack at this trying periodi as the 
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Captain had requested the officer of marines to 
telect three men to be sentriet at his cabin door, 
and it was my good fortune to be chosen as one 
of them. Our duty was as simple as could be, 
having each to stand guard in succession for four 
hours at a time, and to attend to all the Captain's 
orders.^ But the advantage we had over the 
others was that we were under shelter the whole 
time, and had but eight hours' duty out of the 
twenty-four, whereas our comrades on deck and 
the crew generally had twelve hours' duty in the 
in the same period, and much severe exposure be* 
fides. Our post was, therefore, it may well be 
conjectured, looked upon as a rather enviable one^ 
and none of the Captain's sentries were ever found 
on the doctor's list. 

Still I was far from being reconciled to the 
ship, and wearied to be released from the station, 
and it was accordingly with much satisfaction that 
I beard of our senior Lieutenants wish to liave 
me as his servant — he having dismissed the man 
engaged on that duty at the time. It was not the 
tort of work I should have preferred for its own 
sake, but I considered it might lead to my being 
relieved from the ''Flora," for I was aware of 
the rule in the service that marine officers^ if so 
inclined, may apply to be relieved from a ship on 
home service at the end of twelve months, and if 
satisfied with their servant, and the man willing 
to accompany his master, that they have the pri- 
vilege to take him with them to head-quarters. 
I felt pretty well assured that my master would 
apply for relief when the time came, and made 
tolerably certain also that he would take me 
with him. For this reason, and because it afforded 
me an opportunity I had often wished for of hav- 
ing a closer view of the officers and «» tgw^^c^ Sxi<^- 
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mate knowledge of their inner life than I could 
otherwise obtain^ I immediately accepted of the 
offer and entered at once on my new duties. 

In the month of December we were ordered to 
proceed to the river Elbe, and to await at Cox- 
haven the return of Lord Harrowby from Berlin 
—his Lordship having been to the Prussian 
Court on a diplomatic mission. This was like to 
have been the last run of the old ship, for the wea- 
ther being hazy, with a stiff breeze, but fair, we 
were going along at a good rate, when some indica- 
tions led the sailing master to suspect that we 
were nearer land tSan our reckoning specified. 
He instantly ordered the lead to be hove, and it 
was then found that we were in six or seven 
fathoms of water. In less than ten minutes we 
found ourselves in barely four fathoms, and an 
anchor was immediately let go. It was just in 
time that we brought up, for we found when the 
hase cleared off that we had been in full sail for 
the island of Heligoland, and that we were in 
danger of making a closer acquaintance with it 
than would have quite consisted with our safety. 
The boats were got out, and soundings taken all 
round the ship, when the discovery was made that 
a very few minutes more of the same course we 
had been on would have taken us bump ashore on 
a rocky shoal, with something very like a certainty 
of becoming a total wreck. As it was, we had to 
lie where we were for two days, till clearer wea- 
ther and a favouring wind helped us out of our 
difficulty, when we proceeded to our destination, 
which we reached in a few hours. 
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OHAPTBR X.— TRAYELLINO AIO) RBORUITUfa 
FIFTT TEARS AOO. 

So many people trarel in Britain now-a-dajs, 
and the facilities for iourneving have been bo mul- 
tiplied, that the incidentB of the road are few and 
prosaic enough, heaven knows ! whilst those who 
can be induced to listen to them are even fewer 
Btill. There are, howeveri so small a number of 
travellers now left who can speak from their per* 
sonal experience of what a journey was haif-a- 
century ago in the Queen's home dominions, that 
I am tempted to brighten up a few remiiiisoeDoet 
of my rambling life at this time, in hopes that my 
jottings may prove of some little interest to m 

generation for whoQi railways and steamboats 
ave reduced the. whole art of locomotion to a 
oomplete ^stem ol journeys made easy. 

We had not been a fortnight at Chatham when 
I learned from my master that he was ordered on 
the recruiting service in the north of Ireland, of 
which country he was a native, and that I mighty 
if I chose, accompany him. He further told me 
that it was left to himself what route he should 
pursue, for that he had obtained six weeks' leave 
of absence, and that he proposed spending a fort- 
night in London before proceeding to Omagh, in 
County Tyrone, where tne party be was to com- 
mand was then stationed. 1 had some scruples at 
first about joining the recruiting service at all, if 
I could possibly avoid it, but those scruples va« 
nbhed before the prospect of seeins 0\^ ^«^ 
metropoliB«<^as, however nwct \ >a»S \iww3L Vi "^^^ 
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on many previous occasions, I had never been 
allowed an opportunity of getting more than a 
distant glimpse of its numerous spires, and these 
glimpses had but whetted my curiosity to form a 
closer acquaintance with its wonders. I consi- 
dered myself fortunate in the chance of obtaining 
even but a glance, as it were, of London and the 
many other principal towns on our route— for we 
had of course to pass through some of the chief 
places in £ngland and Wales ; and it was settled, 
moreover, that we should spend three weeks in 
Dublin — my master having a brother, a counsellor- 
at-law, residing in that city, whom he had not 
seen for years. I therefore set about preparations 
for our journey vnth an alacrity that fiiUy seconded 
Lieutenant Grace's urgency to be off, he having 
had but small taste of pleasuring during the years 
he bad been on service afloat. 
• In due time we reached London, and put up 
at an inn in Wood Street, Cheapside; and the 
Lieutenant having but little for me to do, I was 
pretty much my own master during the time we 
remamed in the great city. Not having any per- 
sonal taste for extravagance or dissipation, I had 
saved something out of my pay, and, considering 
London to be rather an expensive place for a 
young man to look about in, my master had con- 
siderately added a trifle to my store, so that I was 
not without means of seeing all the attractions 
the Great Babel had to offer ; and being young, 
active, and an excellent pedestrian, I made such 
diligent use of mv time and opportunities that I 
saw quite as much as any earnest sight-seet simi- 
larly circumstanced could hope to see in so short 
a period. Drury Lane and Covent Garden were 
then in the very zenith of their reputation, and 
both of these I visited, seeing most of the principal 
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actors and actresses of the day; and amongst 
other celebrities, I saw Mrs Jordan, then the re* 
puted wife of the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William the Fourth — (their eldest son I met a 
few years afterwards, when serving on the coast 
of Spain). But pleasure brought the fortnight 
in London to a very speedy termination, and we 
had to take the route for Dublin before either my 
master or myself were quite willing to turn our 
thoughts in that direction ; and seats having been 
secured in the mail for Holyhead — the Lieutenant 
comfortably placed inside, and myself just behind 
the coachman — we started on our journey. 

The outset of the journey had not much to im- 
press it on the recollection save its discomforts* 
It was yet but the month of April, and as raw and 
cold, at night especially, as backward springs 
often are in England, from which cause we out- 
siders generally were as stiff and lifeless as 
the guard's blunderbuss before v\e reached our 
stopping-places for the night. We passed through 
Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon, of which places I 
retain a vivid and pleasant recollection. The 
first night we had some hours' sleep at Birming* 
ham, and on the second night we had a snatch of 
the same luxury at Shrewsbury ; but we were not 
destined to reach our third resting-place quite so 
easily, and had a taste of the mishaps then only 
too common to travellers before we closed our 
eyes that ni^ht. The place we were bound for 
was a small mn about four hours' journey short 
of Bangor ; and the roads we had travelled during 
the latter part of the day amid the Osernarvon* 
shire hills were at times of a sufficiently terrific 
character to frighten a timid traveller, and to 
make even a bold one uneaa^ — iot ^IQa \»xvsss^'y^ 
were sharp endugh occaaioT^idV^ Vi xos^^ ^^ ^-^a*- 
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tpect of an upset quite within the reasonable cate^ 
gory of chances, and the nearness with which the 
road ran towards the edge of precipices at some 
of those turnings, was sufficient to convince 
the most hopeful amongst us that an upset in 
that direction would serve to end all our jour- 
neyings. It was wearing late, and was quite 
dark, when I had fallen into a half-stupiBed doze, 
induced partly by the cold, and partly by a pretty 
frequent '* stretching of the lefts after the fashion 
of Mr Squeers in his Yorkshire journey — which 
process, I need not remind the reader, implied a 
pretty liberal consumption of brandy and water. 
All at once I fancied I was taking a flight through 
the air, and I had a tolerably distinct sensation 
at the next moment that I was sliding rather 
rapidly on some slippery substance in a downward 
direction. An almost immediate immersion in a 
pool of freezing cold water woke me up to a mar- 
vellously distinct consciousness that there was no 
fancy at all in the matter, but that I had in rea- 
lity gone through all that my sensations had 
impressed upon me. It was a clear case of up- 
setting, but whether I was the sole survivor of 
the accident, or whether I was five yards or five 
hundred from the coach I had been lately dream- 
ing on, were points I could by no means deter- 
mine, for all was darkness around me, and in the 
confused state of my senses I could hear nothing 
of my late companions. I scrambled out of the 
pool or brook in which I was immersed, and on 
regaining my feet, a confused murmur of voices, 
which seemed to proceed from overhead, and of 
which I now only became conscious, served to 
indicate the whereabouts of the vehicle from which 
I bad made so rapid a descent. Turning in the 
direction of the sound, 1 esaayedV) wxvce^i^^ >k^ 
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the bank of the stream from which I had just 
emerged, but found it no such easy task, partly on 
account of its steepness, but more on account of its 
extreme slipperiness — long-continued rains hav- 
ing served to convert the soil into a bed of soft 
mud, which the half frosts of the night did but 
little to stiffen. I managed, however, by dint of 
perseverance, and the use of hands and knees, to 
near the top, on approaching which I found the 
coachman with one of the lamps looking very ear- 
nestly downwards, and shouting at the pitch of 
his voice to attract my attention. I soon let him 
know that I was close at hand, and on gaining 
the top and becoming visible to the company I 
was greeted with a roar of laughter, provoked by 
my appearance — for I was cased in mud, hands 
and face both being plastered to an extent that 
obscured all the beauty I might have laid claim to. 
The amount of damage sustained by my travel- 
ling companions was, I found, but trifling — the 
greatest apprehensions being solely on my account, 
for I had somehow been pitched further than any 
of the rest of the outside passengers, and was the 
only man reported missing. The coach had 
hardly upset, but had merely fallen on its side 
against a tolerably high bank, over which I had 
disappeared, and down which I had slid, saved by 
the softness of the ground from any further in- 
jury than the shock of a very great surprise. My 
master had got a pretty tight jamb inside, from 
having a lady of rather heavy tonnage pitched 
violently against him ; and one of the outsiders 
had sustained a sprain by leaping off the bank 
into the roadway. The coach itself was uninjured, 
save in one of the fore-wheels, and in haNvck^ wsfc 
of its two lamps dashed to ipvece^% \wi&*'>x.^'*s»\wv~ 
possible to proceed until t\i© ^m«>.^'^^^^'^''^'^ 
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Luckily we were little more than two miles from 
the inn where we were to rest, and it was re" 
solved to leave the guard in charge of the vehicle, 
whilst the coachman, with the one light which we 
had saved, conveyed us to our destination — the 
lame passenger leaning on the arm of a fellow-^ 
traveller, and I, cold, shivering, and mud^bedaubedi 
bringing up the rear of the interesting cavalcade. 
At a very little later hour than we would have 
started, had all gone right, the coach was re- 
paired, and ready for us the next motning ; and 
without any further mishap we reached Bangor, 
at which place we stopped to lunch before cross- 
ing the ferry into Anglesea. Here I saw and 
heard, for the first and the last time, a Welsh 
harper. He was blind, and seemed to be a very 
old man — his hair, which was beautifully flowing 
and abundant, being as white as snow. He 
played in the lobby of the inn, and most of the 
passengers gave him a trifle an Irish gentleman 
asking him to strike up "Paddy O'Rafferty," 
which he did in spirited style, and for which he 
was rewarded with half-a-crown. We were soon 
ready for the ferry ; and those who shoot across 
the Menai Straits by means of the wonderful 
tubular bridge which serves to carry the Holy- 
head railway across to the island of Anglesea at 
the present day would have some difficulty in 
realising the discomforts of the open ferry-boat, 
which then afforded the only communication for 
passengers bound to Dublin, and into which all 
were crammed indiscriminately, together with 
their lugj^age. The pier of Holyhead, which we 
reached m the evening, was at the time such 
a rude structure as would now be held a disgrace 
to even a second-rate fishing village ; and though 
this was the high-road by wbicYi even tVi^ ** C^ 
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rinthians" of Britain found their way to the Irish 
capital, every accommodation in the way of tra- 
velling was of the rudest possible description. 
The voyager of the present day who has expe- 
rience of the splendid and commodious steamers 
daily crossing the Irish Channel will, I daresay, 
hardly credit me when I assure him that in the 
poorly-furnished cabin of the sailing vessel which 
then afforded the sole means of transit across the 
Channel, there was no separate accommodation 
at night for ladies and gentlemen. All slept in 
the same cabin, and the only exclusion the ladies 
enjoyed was in having a small curtain hung in 
front of their berths, such as is now to be found 
in the fore-cabins of the most inferior steamboats. 
Such was the fact, however; and we had on 
board, at the time I speak of, an Irish Lord, with 
his lady, children, and servants — yet all fared 
alike. 

We had but an indifferent passage, the wind 
being contrary for part of the time ; but we ma- 
naged to reach Dublin in little more than twenty- 
six hours from the time of sailing, and that was 
considered very fair for such doubtful weather as 
we had. My master called on his brother next 
day, and at his house we remained during the 
period of our stay in Dublin. I spent much time 
in wandering about the city, and found much to 
admire in its beautiful views and in its numerous 
fine public buildings, which have no doubt been 
greatly improved in appearance and increased in 
number during the fifty years that have elapsed 
since I was there. At the time of my visit the 
Duke of Bedford was Lord-Lieutenant, and held 
great state ; and many were the stories I heard 
in regard to the great doin^^^ wA ^^ \i^<e«2t 
doings, too, that were cvet tesi\aTv\\sj» "5»^ ^^^'^^ 
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Castle. The period of our stay in Dublin passed 
very pleasantly, but came to an end at last, when 
we took coach for Newry, where we arrived the 
following day to that we left Dublin. Here we 
made a halt for some days, or rather I only made 
a halt, for my master proceeded to Belfast, where 
the inspecting field ofl&cer of the recruiting dis- 
trict to which we were appointed resided, and I 
remained in Newry till Lieutenant Grace's re- 
turn. As it happened, a party of marines were 
recruiting in Newry, and much to my surprise I 
found it was tjiue same party with which I had 
enlisted in Scotland, they having been transferred 
to the north of Ireland some time before this on 
account of want of success in Scotland. I was 
thus in a measure at home amongst comrades, 
and got through the week of my master's absence 
more agreeably than I might otherwise have done. 
Omagh, to which we next proceeded, I found 
about the smallest place to merit the name of 
town of any collection of human habitations I had 
yet seen ; yet a town it undoubtedly was, and an 
assize town to boot. It was but a dull prospect 
we had before us, after the excitement of travel 
and the bustle and gaiety of such places as Lon- 
don and Dublin, but it was our station, and we 
had just to make the best of it. The party I 
found to be agreeable enough, and with some of 
my fellow-countrymen amongst them — for two 
out of the four sergeants on the station were 
Scotchmen. We had no success, however, in re- 
cruiting, 80 that nothing whatever was gained by 
the removal of the party from Scotland to Ireland. 
This ill-fortune in our branch of the service was 
not confined to our station, for we learned that 
no other party of marines in the north of Ireland 
fvero one whit more successM. k ^Tviivi\^«w 
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reason assigned for our bad luck was the orders 
we had to enlist no one above the age of twenty- 
one years — said to be for the purpose of excluding 
all who had taken any share in the rebellion of 
1798. My impression is, that a more potent 
reason could be found in the fact that we only 
gave twelve guineas bounty for unlimited service, 
whereas other branches of the force gave sixteen 
guineas for the same terms. Whatever the cause, 
we were undoubtedly the least popular part of the 
recruiting service, though as far as the men en- 
gaged on the duty were concerned, we were placed 
in better circumstances than any others engaged 
in recruiting. At that time the military stationed 
in Ireland, whether with their regiment or on 
other service, were reckoned on the Irish esta- 
blishment, and paid at the rate of Irish currency, 
which made a difference of a penny on every shil- 
ling — for the English shilling was there held 
equivalent in value to thirteenpence Irish. To 
this rule the marines were the only exception, we 
being reckoned on the English establishment and 
paid the English rate. We had another advan- 
tage not extended to men on the Irish establish- 
ment — at least not to the same extent — and that 
was that we were allowed sixteen days' marching 
money in each month at the rate of elevenpence 
per day whether we marched or not. Provisions 
were very cheap, and thus, between our pay and 
allowances, we contrived to live very comfort- 
ably. 

In hopes that a change of locality would better 
our fortune in obtaining recruits, we were moved 
to Enniskillen — a much livelier spot, but a dearer 
place to live in. However, no better luck attended 
us there. We could, it is true, have enroll^ 
gome recruits from the Clt^ oi \i\TsvKtv^'^N>^^>»''» 
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then stationed in the town ; but the men were 
informed that the marines were not allowed to 
receive any volunteers from the militia at that 
time. After three months spent in Enniskillen, 
with no prospect of doing any good, we were 
ordered back to Omagh, but experienced no better 
luck than before. As all the other parties of our 
branch of the service were equally unsuccessful, 
the authorities at head-quarters seemed to aban- 
don the project in despair, for an order arrived 
for all the parties of marines that were recruiting 
in the province of Ulster to proceed to Belfast, 
where, all being assembled, we were embarked for 
Plymouth, and on reaching that place the Ghat- 
ham division was sent round by passage-boat to 
Portsmouth, and thence marched to head-quar- 
ters. 

Just to finish my experience of the recruiting 
service, let me here briefly say, that after a short 
time we were dispatched to Lynn in the county of 
Norfolk, stopping for a week at a time on our 
route at such large towns as Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, and other places. The party at Lynn was 
just as successful as it had been the reverse in 
Ireland, for we never had fewer than twenty re- 
cruits a month, and as my master had thirty 
shillings per man for all approved at head-quarters, 
he made a very good thing of it on this station. 
Lynn I found a very pleasant place, indeed ; but 
I was sick of the recruiting, and longed to be at 
sea again for a chance of seeing some real service. 
With all its privileges and advantages, recruiting is 
a service from which few of the men engaged on 
it return either better, wiser, or richer — an empty 
kit and a ruined constitution being but too fre- 
quently all that remains to those long engaged on 
it, I never was much given to dissipation, and 
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what I saw of it when with the recruiting party 
rather increased my disgust to it. My master,' 
too, began to show unmistakable signs of its de- 
moralising effects, and as his temper did not im- 
prove under the circumstances, my position be- 
came thoroughly uncomfortable. 1 therefore ex- 
pressed my wish to him of being sent to head- 
quarters, and as he was aware tliat my request 
would be granted on my writing to the command- 
ing officer, he consented, and I was accordingly 
sent to Chatham with the first party of recruits, 
resuming for a while my duties on the parade. 



CHAFTEB XI. — OUR NATURAL ENEMIES. 

My old longing for active service was now as 
strong upon me as ever; and brisk as life was 
at Chatham at that period, I cast about on all 
hands for a chance of getting afloat once more, 
where I might see some real business. The time 
soon came, too, when I was to bid my last fare- 
well to the great naVal' depot, for early in No- 
vember 1807, I was drafted for a frigate which 
was to be my home for five years and more — in 
which I was to experience the happiest days I 
enjoyed in the service, and in which also I was 
destined to suffer much affliction. 

The vessel to which I was now appointed was 
the ** Amelia," rated as a thirty-eight gun frigate, 
but carrying forty-nine guns of various calibre. 
She was a crack vessel, of excellent build, and 
fii*st>rate sailing qualities. Having been taken 
from the French in 1796 by the " Dryad," a much 
smaller British frigate, undet \.Vvfc ^ovass^^ixv^ ^^ 
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Lord Amelius Beauclere, her original name of 
•*La Proserpine" vras changed to that of the 
•* Amelia," in honour of his Lordship. At the 
time I joined this ship there were but few of our 
frigates that carried so heavy an armament, and 
she was therefore reckoned one of the yery first 
of her class. Indeed, it was not until the war 
with America broke out that it was found neces- 
sary to build frigates of a larger kind, fit to cope 
with the Yankee frigates of the first class, some 
of which threw a much heavier broadside than 
our sixty-four gun ships of the old school. 

We soon finished the fitting out at Deptford, 
and dropped down to Northffeet, where we were 
to get in our guns and be completely manned. 
However, it was found that men were not so 
easily procured as My Lords of the Admiralty 
wished ; and, whilst we lay here, a party of eight 
marines — roystelf one of them — under the com- 
mand of a Lieutenant, were ordered ashore one 
night to see if we could pick up a few stray sea- 
men. To have seen the party leave the ship, a 
novice might have supposed we were about to 
sustain the part of a band of robbers at one of 
the minor theatres, for each man followed his own 
particular fancy in regard to his^'getting-up" — 
the only rule laid down being that we were to 
look as rough-and-ready as possible. Kough sea- 
coats and caps of every conceivable kind were in 
request, and each of us buckled on over all a belt, 
from which depended a formidable ship's cutlass 
and a boarder's pistol ; and this, together with the 
requisite cartridge boxes and ammunition, made 
us look as fierce a set of fellows as ever cast awe 
into the heart of the boldest of seaside publicans — 
a class always ready to favour Jack's escape from 
the press-gang to the utmost of their power. 
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We visited every public-house within a circuit of 
three miles from the spot where we landed ; but 
whether it was that seamen were really scarce in 
the locality, or that the alarm had preceded us, 
we had no success. All we got for our pains was 
a plentiful share of abuse from the ISTorthfleet 
angels, who certainly looked upon our proceedings 
with anything but favourable eyes, and all the re- 
taliation we could offer was to seize a swain or a 
husband now and then, to their manifest grief 
and alarm ; but we let these go, after frightening 
the ladies into »lence, as we did not want any 
landsmen. 

As we were wending our way to a public-bouse 
for the purpose of having some refreshment before 
going on board, we stumbled on what we thought 
a first-rate prize, for we found a crowd gathered 
round a veritable ** A.B.," who was lying on the 
ground very drunk, but very uproarious. On 
inquiry, we learned that he had been left behind 
by the London stage coach, which changed horses 
at this inn, and as he would give no account of 
himself except that he belonged to a man-of-war 
and that he was on liberty — poor Jack not being 
able to produce his liberty-ticket — our officer 
ordered us to take charge of him and bring him 
on board — a course of proceeding that did not at 
all meet the honest tar s view of the case, and to 
which he made the most strenuous resistance. It 
wafr, however, of no use for Jack to withstand our 
power of authority, and so he submitted to his 
fate, merely contenting himself with telling us " a 
bit of his mind" in language more forcible than 
choice. Next day he was quite a different man, ' 
and on examination before the officers, ^as^j^ -sw 
distinct enough statement, lo \?a^ e^^cX. xiaa^. ^'^ 
belonged to the «* Canada," ^venX^-^ww ^kcv^Jomj^ 
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lately returned from the West Indies, that he had 
obtained leave to go and see his friends some- 
where in Hampshire, and that the last thing of 
which he had any clear recollection was his get- 
ting on the top of the London eoach at Chatham, 
He added further that he had more than twenty 
pour:ds in his pocket when he left Chatham ; but 
the of&cer in command of our party had caused 
his pockets to be searched when we picked him 
up, and he had then but a few halfpence left, so 
that he must have been robbed by some one of all 
his treasure, but whether on the coach or before 
he left Chatham we, of course, could not even 
gues». Jack was sent direct on board his ship, 
then lying at the Nore, and so ended his intended 
visit to his friends, whom he declared be had not 
seen for seven or eight years. This, however, 
was but a common case, for sailors and marines 
were at that period the most thoughtless and im- 
provident of mortals when on shore. Shortly 
before the period I am now speaking of, it had 
been ordered that men who had be^i on foreign 
stations for more than three years should be 
allowed a three weeks' leave of absence, if they 
wished to visit their friends on returning to a 
home port, and a portion of the money due to 
them — one-third, I think — was to be placed at 
their disposal. This was an excellent regulation, 
as tending to check the desire for deserting ; but 
it was noted that many who obtained tl^ long 
leave, as it was called, never left the port where 
they landed. Others went to London, but com- 
paratively few availed themselves of the chance of 
seeing their friends, if they lived at any great dis- 
tance. 
Early in January 1808 we had received our 
complement of *• blue jackets,** ioi \.V« " Thisbts^ 
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frigate having been paid off her men were trans- 
furred to the "Amelia." Our commander was 
the Honourable Frederick Paul Irby, second son 
of Lord Boston, a p03t*captain of five years* 
standing. He was wealthy, having married an 
heiress, who died in giving birth to their first 
child. From the first our old seamen pronounced 
him a thorough good ofBeer, and after experience 
fully confirmed the opinion, whilst it taught ua 
that he was, in the best sense of the word, a real 
gentleman, and a generous one witlial — making a 
good use of his ample means. Oiir First-Lieute* 
nant, Mr John James Bates, wa»".an active and 
experienced seaman, who had been; First-Lieute* 
nant of a line^of-battle ship before he joined the 
" Amelia." He knew his duty well, and he did it . 
conscientiously. The two junior Lieutenants 
were also very capable men, and our sailing 
master, Anthony De Mayne, was one of the bei-t 
qualified men for his work then afloat. Our mid- 
shipmen and petty officers were likewise very fuir 
average specimens of their class ; and altogether 
we bade fair to become a most effective ship's 
company ; and with a little more practice in pull- 
ing together, our Captain prophesied we should 
be as smart a body of men as could be shown on 
board any ship afloat. Thus encouraged, we 
went at our work with a will. 

Our first duty was, however, dull enough, for 
we were ordered round to Portsmouth, there to 
take charge of a convoy of twenty-seven merchant 
ahips bound for Quebec, and to carry out Major- 
General Drummond and suite — he going out on a 
Government appointment. We had a gay ball 
and supper on board, at Oaptain Irby's ex^eix^^^ 
before starting; and in h\a Vvb^toXw*^ ov^x 0«v^^ 
did Dot forget the common meti— ^o liJ^ ^'sx^ «^ 
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livened before the dull work began. It is not 
necessary or desirable that I should inflict upon 
the reader any account of this voyage, or of my 
experience in sight-seeing in Canada, which was 
by no means very extensive ; but I may mention 
here that I was unexpectedly promoted to be 
ward-room steward when out in North America, 
by a chance that neither myself nor the officers 
had ever calculated on. The man who filled the 
office was a most efficient servant, and gave the 
utmost satisfaction to all ; but he having been 
taken prisoner in a French ship of war, and hav- 
ing volunteered into our navy, could not well be 
trusted ashore in any French colony for fear of 
desertion. The risk was judged so great in 
Quebec that I was deputed to do all the market- 
ing, though my ignorance of the French tongue, 
then more generaiiy in use in Canada, was a great 
drawback to my efficiency. I discharged my 
duty for some time very satisfactorily on the 
whole ; but it was resolved at length to give 
Monsieur Francois a trial ashore, and he was 
dispatched with a comparatively small sum in his 
possession. He punctually returned, bringiiig 
with him provisions of an excellent quality, and 
at a third lower in price than I had been in the 
custom of paying. This looked encouraging, and 
the slippery Frenchman was entrusted the next 
day with a considerable amount in cash, to lay in 
stores for the return voyage, but Monsieur Fran- 
c >is never set foot again in the " Amelia," nor 
were any tidings of him ever obtained, he having 
taken his measures too securely to leave any trace 
for the party that was sent after him. Thus I 
was fully promoted to his post, and after brief ex- 
perience soon surmounted the difficulty of a 
t'ijreign tongue, so as to giv« \)a« vx\mo%\. ^Ivsfac- 
tion to the gentlemen wVio etig«i^«^ m^. 
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In the autumn of the same year we were again 
in England, and shortly after refitting were 
ordered, along with the " Loire" and " Champion** 
frigates, to take charge of a large convoy of 
transports and store ships then assembling at 
Falmouth, and destined to carry reinforcements to 
Sir John Moore, at the time in command of the 
army in Spain. Sir David Baird and his staff 
were on board the " Loire," that being the ship of 
the Commodore in command of the convoy, but 
we had of course our full share of military officers 
and their attendants on board the ** Amelia," and 
a fine dashing set of fellows they were — frank in 
their intercourse with every one they came in 
contact with, and ready to submit without a mur- 
mur to all privations of shipboard, our limited 
space and large numbers being by no means con- 
ducive to comfort. So large a gathering of force 
in and around Falmouth raised the price of pro- 
visions formidably, and caused a stram upon the 
purses of the ^ard-room officers that they could 
lU stand, seeing we had no chance of prize-money 
since we were put in commission, and that Govern- 
ment made no allowance for extra expense to 
which its officers might be put on account of the 
nature of the duties they were set to execute. 
Our Captain's large private fortane made it easy 
for him to display much hospitality to his guests, 
and enabled him also, by some well-timed acts of 
gentlemanly liberality, to lighten the burden some- 
what to his less favourably endowed junior officers. 
We were not, it is true, very long burdened with 
the heavy charge, for a fair wind offering soon, we 
sailed for Corunna, which port we reached in 
four days. 

On our return to Portsmouth, we were ordered 
to join a small squadron a^i^ovnX.^^ \.o \l«^^ri»nq.>^% 
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in Qiiiberon Bay, under the command of Com- 
modore Beresford, and charged with the duty of 
looking along the whole coast from Brest to 
Rochefort, and more especially of keeping a sharp 
eye upon the port of L'Oriente, where some ships- 
of- war lay, seemingly ready for sea. The " Amelia" 
was a good deal employed in intercepting vessels 
engaged in the coastmg trade, and we made 
several captures of cargoes of wine and hrandy — 
not very valuable, it is true, but always something 
towards a beginning. This duty caused us to 
keep very close inshore, and many a night we lay 
under the guns of the batteries commanding 
L'Oriente, but as we never took up our anchorage 
till after dark, and generally weighed just before 
daybreak, we were never molested. 

It was whilst engaged on this coast duty that 
an incident occurred which brought out Captain 
Irby's good traits most favourably, and afforded 
an opportunity of impressing upon our *' natural 
enemies," as it was then the fashion to call the 
French, a slight proof that the English were not 
the cruel and implacable foes which it was the 
policy of Napoleon to represent them. One day, 
when cruising along shore, though at some dis- 
tance from port, our look-out at the mast-head 
hailed the oracer on deck, informing him that he 
saw something to leeward, having the appearance 
of the hull of a vessel. Orders were at once 
issued, and we bore away in the direction indi- 
cated. On nearing the object, we found it to be 
a small vessel upset, with alt her sails set, lying 
flat on the water, and two men yet alive hanging 
on by the lower rigging. A boat was immedi- 
ately sent to bring the two poor fellows on board, 
when it was found that one was an old roan, the 
€>tlier a youth about 17 years of age. The poor 
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youth was quite delirious, and struck wrildly at the 
men sent to rescue him ; the old man was sensible 
enough, and in no way exhausted, for he took 
hold of an oar as soon as he was in the hoat to 
help to pull on board, though that was quite un- 
necessary. As soon as the old man reached the 
deck of the " Amelia," he fell on his knees and 
prayed most fervently, apparently deeply impressed 
oy the favour of Providence in providing a rescue 
from his perilous position, though his release left 
him a prisoner in the hands of the much-dreaded 
islanders. 

In reply to the questions of the Captidn — who 
addressed him in French, for he could not speak a 
word of English — ^he stated that the cause of their 
disaster was owing to the light draught of the 
vessel, but little cargo being on board, and a 
number of empty casks helping to keep it yet 
more out of the water, whilst they had been 
carrying too much sail, and a squall had taken 
them suddenly and thrown them on their beam 
ends. He stated further, that it was his watch 
on deck at the time the danger overtook them, 
and that the youth, who was his grandson, and 
the mate were also on deck at the same time. 
He saw the danger coming, and called to the mate 
to run below and warn the master of the vessel 
and two men who were in their berths to come 
on deck, but the master refused to turn out, say- 
ing there was no danger, and the other two men 
Were of the same mind. On the mate's return to 
deck he saw that the squall would be on them im- 
mediately, and again rushed below to drag up the 
master and warn the men once more, but he was 
too late, for before he could himself gain the deck 
the vessel capsized, aud all four were drowosA. 
The old man was at the Vid\xv yAv^vt \iKss» xd\?^^^3ft- 
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tune occurred, and he and his grandson clunp^ to 
the rigging, contriving, after a time, to crawl to 
the fore part of the vessel, which they perceived to 
be more out of the water. Before they had been 
any length of time in the fore-rigging the youth 
became nervous, and his grandfather therefore 
lashed him to the rigging, as he was found by our 
men, otherwise he would to a certainty have been 
lost. They had drifted during the whole of a 
winter nignt and until the next afternoon, when 
we found them, being for nearly twenty hours in 
the greatest jeopardy ; but the old man declared, 
that though they had seen no ship until we bore 
down upon them like a white cloud, he had uever 
despaired, for he knew that God was good, and 
had a firm faith in his Providence. 

Every attention was paid to the unfortunates^ 
and in the course of a day or two the lad was 
quite recovered. As they had lost all they pos- 
sessed in the world when the brig capsized, the 
Captain ordered them to be provideni by our purser 
with every necessary at his expense. The sailors, 
too, were not behind their good commander, and 
administered liberally to the wants of the ship- 
wrecked Frenchmen, so that their misfortune soon 
proved a more profitable affair, in a pecuniary 
sense, than any half dozen coasting voyages, how- 
ever successful, could have been for them. When 
they had been about a fortnight on board, and 
were quite recruited from the effects of their acci- 
dent, the Captain ordered a small boat, belonging 
to himself, to be fitted out, and supplied with a 
quantity of buscuit, cheese, several pieces of salt 
beef, a bottle of rum, and a small keg of water. 
He then called the Frenchmen to him, told them 
he put all at their disposal, boat included, and 
that they were at liberty to land again in their 
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own country. He generously added twenty 
Spanish dollars towards making up for their loss, 
telling them he hoped they would be grateful to 
God for his goodness in preserving them, and that 
they would be kind to any unfortunate English- 
men who might need their services in an hour of 
danger. Both of them seemed much astonished 
at this liberal treatment, and the old man was so 
much overcome that he burst into tears and 
seized the Captain's hand with a passionate grasp 
that said far more than any words could express. 
Some of the sailors who had a smattering of 
French had questioned him previously as to his 
prospects, and his reply always was that he looked 
forward only to spending Uie brief remainder of 
his hfe as a prisoner-of-war in England, nor could 
the assurances of the men ishake his belief in the 
least — so that his astonishment, when the Captain 
set him at liberty, was as natural as his joy was 
exuberant. The Captun ordered the ship to be 
hove to, about three or four miles from the shore 
where our protegees wished to land, and the boac 
shoved off, loudly cheered by all on deck, the old 
man and his grandson standing up and returning 
the cheer with fervency and good will. We re- 
mained hove to until we saw the boat safely 
beached, and then made sul to see what would 
turn up next. That old man and youth would 
carry to France a very different tale of British 
treatment to what was then generally believed by 
the ** grand nation." 
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CHAFTFB JUL — ^PRIZES AND SUJEIPBISES. 

By the time the old coaster could well have got 
half way through his story of the all but incredible 
generosity of Perfidd Albion — which he, do doubt, 
had begun an immediate account of to his com- 
patriots, with all that garnish and grimace a 
Frenchman alone can impart to the passing events 
of life — we must have been hull down from the 
beach where we landed him, if not out of sight 
altogether. Strange inconsistency in human 
action I We had just released and relieved an enemy 
whom chance had thrown in uur way, and now 
we were making all sail, and every sense was on 
the alert for the next opportunity of a capture, 
which we were all hopeful should prove a good 
one, and were willing enough to pay for in any 
amount of risk. 

Although we were nominally attached to the 
squadron under the command of Admiral Beres- 
ford, we had — what sailors so much delight in — a 
roving commission within certain limits, and were 
very seldom in company with the other vessels of 
our small fleet. We made considerable stretches 
out to sea, and this much increased our chances 
of falling in with something worth picking up, as 
there was at the time frequent endeavours made 
to introduce contraband cargoes into French ports 
under cover of neutral flags. Our orders were 
strict to search all vessels under neutral colours, 
and to be particularly watchful of Uncle Sam's 
smart ships, as there were good reasons for suppos- 
Jn^ that these were the most successful in eluoing 
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our cruisers, or in blinding their commanders, 
-when by chance they were overtaken in the chase, 
which was not often the case, they being then 
about the best sailors afloat. 

We had not been out long after we saw the 
last of our Frenchman, ere we fell in with some of 
these American vessels, and we soon felt a well- 
founded confidence that the ** Amelia" might be 
safely matched against the best of them in respect 
of sailing powers, for not one of those we gave 
chase to, where we had anything of a fiur start, 
escaped us. Our success in overtaking them 
proved, however, but a barren triumph at the first, 
for Jonathan, somehow, contrived always to 
throw dust in our Captain's eyes, making out a 
clear case of neutrality, so that we had but our 
run for our pains. This was not to be borne, 
and Captain Irby's suspicions began to awake 
when three or four had thus slipped through his 
fingers, our old sailing-master having thrown in 
some suggestions which our commander resolved 
to act on with the first chance which offered. In 
the course of a few days after this resolution was 
come to, we sighted a large vessel, and after a sharp 
run of six hours we came up with her. She 
proved to be the ** Fair American/' sailing under 
the " stars and stripes," and manned by an Ameri- 
can crew. Our Captain, on boarding her, was 
met by Jonathan's usual tactics, but this time 
pushed his investigations somewhat further, and 
had no hesitation in arriving at the conclusion 
that she carried French property, and was there- 
fore lawful prize, hull and cargo. The Yankee 
skipper, of course, swore more oaths than our Cap- 
tain quite cared to hear, and vowed that the 
" infernal Britisher" would find out his mistake 
somewhat to his own loss when the cvsfia ^^kon&Vs^ 
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adjudication before the Admiralty Court. Cap« 
taia IrbV) however, determined upon taking the 
risk, and the " Fair American'' was sent off to 
England with a prize crew, and in due time all of 
us reaped the advantage of the Captain's wise 
decision. 

About a fortnight after this capture, we saw 
and gave chase to a large brig, which we at first 
set down as a French privateer. She was a first- 
rate sailer, and it required all the skill of our offi- 
cers to keep the " Amelia" well up with her, nor 
was it, until after a close run of ten hours, that 
we got within range. A shot sent across her fore- 
foot brought her to, when she run up the *' stars 
and stripes," thus undeceiving our impression of 
her character. An examination of her papers, 
and some inquiries on the part of our Captain, 
led to her condemnation, and we found she bad a 
far more valuable cargo on board than we got 
in the *'Fair American." She was named the 
** Rein Deer ;" and her people told us that they 
had been chased by several ships on their voyage 
from New York, but that none of them had been 
able to come up with them. On examining her 
log-book, it was found that she was running 
twelve knots an hour when we came up with her, 
but our log-book only registered ten knots at the 
same time, and was more likely to be correct, for 
greater care and attention was given to the heav- 
ing of the log on board a man-of-war than was 
paid, as a rule, in merchantmen. 

We sent a prize crew of ten picked men on 
board the " Rem-Deer," and placed it under the 
command of one of our master's mates — a smart 
energetic young man, whose orders were to carry 
the prize into Plymouth with all speed and cautiotr.' 
Before their voyage to the English port was hM 
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accomplished, they saw and were seen by a heavier 
vessel, apparently a French privateer, which gave 
them immediate chase. The "Rein-Deer ' had no 
great start, and before the chase had long con- 
tinued, her young commander made the discovery 
that the Frenchman could match his ship even in 
sailing power, and that were he to come up with 
them capture was certain, as he carried no guns, 
whilst the pursuing vessel showed a considerable 
weight of metal. With the ready resource of a 
British seaman, he set his men to cut up and 
blacken the spare spars, and as the *' Rein Deer" 
had very much the mould of our cutter brigs, and 
had twelve ports, the *' quakers," as sham guns are 
called, were run out, and the boldest front put on 
which circumstances would allow of. Before the 
Frenchman got within clear sighting distance, the 
Union Jack was run up at the peak, the course of 
the vessel altered towards the French ship, and 
the unarmed Briton bore stoutly down upon the 
the astonished Graupauds as if he meant to carry 
all before him. The manoeuvre was completely 
successful, for the Frenchman immediately bore 
up as if under the impression that he had been 
betrayed into the run after a superior enemy, and 
at once stood away from the " Kein-Deer" under 
full press of sail. . Our prize kept in seemingly 
close pursuit for about three hours, and as the 
sailing powers of the two vessels were very nearly 
alike, tne Frenchman, no doubt, was delighted 
when the " Rein-Deer*' discontinued the chase, 
and altered her course towards Plymouth. This 
affair gave prodigious satisfaction and amusement 
to all of us when we learned the particulars on 
arriving a month afterwards at the same port ; 
and Captain Irby not merely congratulated Ms. 
"" bins on his courage aud sa^aKsiX,^ — c.Qva.\JC\\sNssc*a^ 
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which he well merited — but his hearty recommen- 
dation was powerfully instrumental m obtaining 
him bis commission as lieutenant, at a very early 
date thereafter. 

At Plymouth we refitted and victualled, and 
this done, were ordered back to our old station 
with the Quiberon Bay squadron, which we joined 
again early in the month of January 1809. As a 
fast frigate, we were soon sent on our old duty of 
taking long stretches along the coast, but with 
special orders to keep a watchful eye at all times 
on L'Oriente, and see that no vessels left that 
port. Nothing of any interest occurred until the 
morning of the 22d of February, when chancing 
to be quietly at anchor off L'Oriente, we descried 
several large ships, not trying to steal out ot the 
harbour, but bearing down upon us bodily from 
the north-west. This portentous display met our 
sight just at daybreak, but caused no uneasiness 
at first, for we immediately adopted the impres- 
sion that it was our squadron taking a trip down 
channel. In case of accidents, however, we ^ot 
up the anchor in quick time, and the private sig- 
nal was at once hoisted, but to this there was no 
answer. It did not take long to convince us that 
the ships, now fast approaching, were enemies, 
and we quickly made out their full force to be 
eleven sail in all — eight line of battle-ships, two 
frigates of about our own weight, and a brig. 
Here were we in a pretty fix indeed, for we were 
completely embayed, and driven, as it were, right 
into a corner. There seemed nothing more 
cheering for us in prospect than a French prison, 
but we cleared for action, spite of the formidable 
odds, as we could not make up our minds to sur- 
render without striking a blow for liberty. Wo 
reckoned, besides, upon the possibility of our own 
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squadron being within sound of our guns— in 
which case we knew that help would speedily 
come, such as might turn the tables on our op- 
ponents, desperate as our position seemed, and 
small as the whole of our force was when com- 
pared to that of the Frenchman.* The enemy's 
ships were xormed in two lines, at about two 
miles' distance, headed by the frigates and the 
brig. They were still standing towards us, but 
seemed in no particular hurry to salute us, and it 
was not our business to open the ball. One of 
the frigates and the brig were yery soon within 
range, and the other frigate was but a short way 
behind her consort, so that we anticipated being 
immediately in the very thick of the business, and 
only wished we had them alone to deal with, 
when we promised ourselves we should have tested 
the ring of their metal with somewhat better 
hopes of a successful issue to our fortunes. 

But matters were not destined to come to ex- 
tremity with us quite so speedily as we supposed. 
We were all this time hugging the land as close as 
possible, and some of the old <' salts'' began to 
think that the Captain's design was to run the 
ship ashore, and take measures to secure her de- 
struction, should no chance of escape offer. The 
French Admiral, we observed, was making signals, 
and we very naturally concluded that it was orders 
for the frigates to begin business with us ; still not 
a gun spoke. No colours were displayed, but we 
felt quite certain that the ships in such uncom- 
fortable proximity to us were part of the Brest 
Fleet, and our ward-room officers were of opinion 
that their intention was to join the Rochefort 
Squadron, or to try and fall in with our Roche- 
fort Squadron, which consisted at the time of onl^ 
four sail of the line. It was clewc \.q xm^ n^n»^» '^'^"i 
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had seen nothing of Commodore Beresford, and 
where the ships were that usually cruis^ off 
Brest, and which had thus allowed the Frenchman 
to ^ve them the slip, we could not tell. There 
had been but a light wind from the time we had 
first discovered the enemy, and now it had wore 
on to one o'clock p.m. without a shot being fired, 
and the breeze had fallen away almost to a dead 
calm. Thus we lay for about three hours, sur- 
rounded by enemies — at least four of them within 
range of us — ourselves all the while in the most 
tantalising uncertainty regarding their intentions, 
but with our decks clear^ and the men at quar- 
ters ready for the worst. Some faint hopes of 
escape be^an to dawn upon us ; at all events it was 
resolved, it a favouring wind did spring up, that 
the attempt should be made. About 5 p.m. the 
first breath of air was felt, and this soon increased 
to a steady breeze — as good luck would have it, 
too, it was from the only quarter that gave us 
hope of success in our desperate intention of run- 
ning the gauntlet of our foes. As soon as our 
good ship began to feel the wind, the word was 
given to naul close, and off we went with all sail 
set. It is no disparagement to the courage of 
any on board to say that the boldest of them 
looked grave and serious, and evidently reckoned 
on a speedy death, or an only less speedy surren- 
der. However, we passed close within musket- 
range of the nearest frigate and the brig, and 
could see their men quite plainly clustered on the 
gangways, and apparently noting our movements 
with much interest, but with great coolness. Not 
the slightest attempt was made by any of the 
ships to prevent our escape, and their strange in- 
difrerence appeared to us utterly incomprehen- 
sible at the time — ^nor was the mystery ever cleared 
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up. We held steadily on our course, and in an 
hour and a-half had passed so far to windward of 
the whole fleet that we felt quite safe, even should 
they think of pursuing us, which we did not 
think they were at all likely to do after allowing 
us to slip through the very meshes of the net. 

Now was the time for congratulations on our 
good fortune, which were hearty in proportion to 
the imminency of the risk we had escapisd. The 
captain came down to dinner wi^ th#iMvd-room 
omcers, his own cabin hayins beto dfs^uuitled of 
every moveable when we cWred for action, it 
being the only one on the eun-deck. I heard the 
captain state to the rest of the officers that it was 
his intention to keep as close to the enemy's 
squadron as possible, until he could ascertain 
wnere they were bound to, and then to proceed in 
search of our own squadron, hoping soon to fall 
in with them. At any rate, it was determined 
that everything should be done to get informa- 
tion of the enemy's escape from Brest conveyed 
to our squadrons on the coast of Franco, so that 
the Frenchmen might be pursued if they stood 
out to sea, or again blockaded if Rochefort was 
their destination. As the breeze still continued 
favourable for us, and we bad obtained a first-rate 
position to windward, we felt quite at our ease, 
and kept a sharp look out in pursuance of the 
plan I have just stated. About 10 p.m. six of the 
enemy's ships tacked and stood out to sea, whilst 
the other five continued their course towards 
Rochefort. We immediately tacked also, with 
the intention of keeping company with that por- 
tion of the squadron tnat had stood out to sea, 
and had made up our minds to a night of dark 
dodffing. 

^rprises and blunders Nvcte, \vq^w«c^ Ti^\.^'^ 
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nt an end. At midnight a very heavy squall 
came on, which lasted for two hourS} and during 
its continuance we lost sight of the enemy. When 
the sky cleai*ed, we saw six ships about three or 
four miles to windward of us, which we judged to 
be that part of the French squadron we were 
watching. How they had got to windward was 
rather surprising, for though the wind had 
shifted during the continuance of the squall, we 
considered we ought to have found them on our 
lee-bow rather than on our weather-beam. The pri- 
vate signal was made to make sure it was not our 
own squadron, which some began to surmise might 
be the case, and the signal was quickly answered, 
too, but, as the answer was not correct, our doubts 
were put an end to. The Captain considered the 
erroneous answer an attempt to deceive us— a 
conclusion seemingly warranted by the fact that 
they had altered their course immediately after 
the signal was made. We bore up before the 
wind directly, with all sail we could carry, and we 
observed that the whole six were after us under 
full press of canvass. It was soon found that we 
were fast increasing our distance from them, for 
it was a stiff breeze and a smooth sea withal, and 
by the log we were going fully thirteeen knots an 
hour — a rate of sailing seldom attained in those 
days. The squadron continued the chase until 
day broke, when they shortened sail, and as we 
had so much increased our distance by this time, 
and were so fully convinced of our superior swift- 
ness, we shortened sail also, the Captain having 
still, it seemed, a lurking doubt as to their being 
the French squadron after all. When the light 
was sufficiently clear the private day-signal was 
made, and this time it was answered correctly, 8p 
we hove to, and had but a uvlngled sort of sftts- 
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faction in making the discovery that we had been 
chased all night by our own ships, and that thus, 
through a blunder of the Commodore's, we had 
led him a wild-goose chase in an opposite direc- 
tion, it is to be presumed, to that taken by the 
Frenchman, for we had not the luck to see any- 
thing more of our enemy at that time. 



CHAPTER Xin. — THUMPING LUCK. 

I must make some strides now in my story, for 
I don't profess to give a regular log of events, and 
though I shared at this time in some of the most 
stirring actions of the day, having been present at 
the capture of more thai\ one of the enemy's crack 
frigates, been engaged Jfa^ " cutting out affairs'* 
under the batteries of Spiles d' Oloune, and had 
a hand in the preliminaries of the Basque Road 
engagements under Gambier — from all of which 
encounters I escaped without a scratch — I must 
not venture to burden my pages with accounts of 
actions that have already been so often and so 
much better narrated. I shall pass at once to the 
coast of Spain, for the purpose of noticing a 
particular stroke of good luck which there befel us, 
and of which it is hardly likely the journals of the 
period have preserved any record. 

In the month of June 1809, we found ourselves 
on the station between Bayonne and Cape Ortegal, 
with Corunna as our rendezvous. All of us were 
much pleased by the change, for "Jack" likes 
variety and a wide range, and as we were now a 
most efficient ship's company, and well trained to 
work together, we had no fear of anything afloat, 
unless the odds were indeed very overwhelming^ 
Aud hardly then, even, as tho xeaAex \s\\x^ VdN<i\>x- 
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ferred from my account of what occurred to us 
off the port of li'Oriente. Soon after our arrival 
on this station, the French troops, which bad 
occupied Corunna from the time of the battle in 
which Sir John Moore fell, evacuated the place, 
as also the smaller town of Ferrol on the opposite 
side of the bay, leaving us free to land at both 
towns. Of this opening we very gladly availed 
ourselves for the sake of the markets, and as ward- 
room steward, I was three or four times a- week 
on shore making purchases— « duty I did not at 
first find particularly eaqr^ as I did not possess a 
word of Spanish, and the little Frencn I had 
picked up in Canada was totally useless. This 
deficiency, however, was very soon overcome, and 
I gained enough of the language to drive a good 
bargain; nor was I slow to learn that I had paid 
for my lessons in the shape of a far higher price 
charged on the commodities during my g^reener 
days. We were not at first well received in the 
Spanish towns I have just named, for there was a 
constant dread on the part of the inhabitants that 
the French would return, when they feared that 
any kindness shown to the English would be re- 
sented somewhat disagreeably.- But as this fear 
wore oflF, ** Jack" grew to be quite popular with 
the Dons, for he spent his money freely, and made 
himself quite at home, so we soon found how 
much more advantageously situated we were as 
compared with our station off the French coast, in 
as far as we could vary the monotony of our cruise 
by a run on shore amongst friends, to whom we 
were always welcome when we visited them with 
coin in our pockets, and our men made a point 
of never going ashore empty handed. 

The French held still several of the ports in the 
north of Spain, the prmcipal of which was St 
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Anderoy bein^ the head quarters of the district 
where they still mustered in greatest force. But 
the patriots began again by this time to gather 
greater confidence ; and building much on the as- 
sbtance promised from Britam, they were resolved 
that; every effort should be made to dislodge the 
invaders from the different points on the coast, 
and a special attack was planned on St Andero, 
of which we were duly apprised, in order that we 
might be at hand to render what aid lay in our 
power. For that purpose we, in company with 
the ** Statira,'' another large frigate, stood in close 
with the land in the vicinity of St Andero on the 
evening preceding the day appointed for the as- 
sault, and at day-break on the following mornmg 
we ran close into the mouth of the harbour. 
Volleys of musketry, which we heard very soon 
after we had taken up our position, conveyed the 
assurance that the affair had begun in good earn- 
est, but a sudden lull in the finnff led us to fear 
that our friends had failed in their attempt to 
carry the place, and we began to surmise that their 
sudden retreat had left us no chance of co-opera- 
tion. However, just as we had come to this con- 
clusion, we observed a corvette, a brig, and a 
schooner coming out towards us with all sail set, 
and French colours flying, they being evidently 
quite unconscious that we were lying so provolt* 
ingly in their path. We of course hauled close in 
for the purpose of intercepting them, and had easy 
work of it, for fighting was out of the question, 
and escape next to impossible, though the schooner 
did try a run for it, but was very speedily brought 
back to the << Statira,'' the shot from the guns of 
the pursuing frigate going so far beyond the chase 
as to convince her very quickly that escape was 
hopeless. 
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Our prizes we found were " Le Mouche" of six 
guns, ** Le Rejouie'' briff, mounting eight guns^ 
and ^ Le Petit Mouche schooner of four guns, 
all of them brass. The officers of the prizes in- 
formed our Captain that the Spaniards had taken 
the town by assault, being much superior in 
numbers to tne French troops in possession, most 
of whom, they further stated, were invalids or 
convalescents .as the hospital for the division of 
the army to which they belonged was in the place. 
They were themselves, we were given to under- 
stand, all of the hospital staff that had escaped, 
every Frenchman having endeavoured to get on 
board the ships in the harbour when it became 
certain that the Spaniards were to be victorious. 
All of them had tned to carry off as much of their 
private property as they could, but thev said they 
were under the necessity of leaving the greater 
part of it behind, as they were fearful, if taken 
prisoners by the Spaniards, of being massacred in 
cold blood, such being the fate, they were assured, 
of many of their countrymen who had fallen into 
the hands of the patriots, and they dreaded that 
several of their men who had been made prisoners 
by the force now in possession of St Andero would 
be shot without mercy. 

This view of the case not meeting our Captain's 
approval, he immediately sent a boat on shore to 
ascertain how things really stood, and the lieu- 
tenant sent on this duty was instructed to tell the 
commander of the victorious Spaniards that the 
British would lend them no assistance, nor would 
we recognise them as allies, if they injured any of 
their prisoners after surrender, and that if they 
killed them, we should consider it as murder, and 
could hold no communication with murderers on 
anjraccouDL Our lieutenant returned in a few 
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hours with the information that he had seen the 
officer in command of the patriots, who certainly 
appeared to be, as he represented himself, a 
Colonel in the Spanish service, and that no one 
had been slain since resistance had ended ; as to 
shooting any Frenchman, after surrender, it was 
a thing he would not tolerate on any pretence; 
and he further assured our officer that any man 
under his command would himself be shot im- 
mediately who should venture to wreak such 
vengeance on the prisoners. No mercy, however, 
it was added, would be shown to captured Spani- 
ards found in the French ranks, who would be 
treated as traitors, and French property was to be 
unhesitatingly given up to plunder, such being the 
rule of action amongst the French themselves 
when they captured any property belonging to 
Spaniards. 

During the time the officer was on shore, and 
indeed from the moment it was practicable, we 
were busy removing our prisoners from the prizes. 
They numbered in all six hundred and forty, 
proving more numerous than we at first supposed. 
Two-thirds of them were connected with the 
army, the officer highest in rank amongst them 
being a Colonel. Amongst our naval prisoners 
were two Captains. Whilst searching for arms 
as our captives came on board, it struck some of 
our older petty officers who were superintending 
the execution of this necessary duty that the 
Frenchmen had more silver money in their posses- 
sion than could be feasibly accounted for on any 
other hypothesis than that they had been engaged 
in a wholesale plunder. Some of them bad more 
than a hundred dollars stuffed away in the differ- 
ent parts of their dress ; and it being noticed that 
all had their shakos well fastened oa tAsavt V^Ra.^^-* 
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these were removed and fouDd to be filled with 
Spanish dollars and French ^ve franc pieces. One 
little fellow had a load on his head, wnich a ship- 
boy found as much as he could conveniently carry 
in his hand, and how the Frenchman contrived to 
keep his head erect was a wonder to all who saw 
the contents of his head-gear. None of the 
French seamen were found to be so burdened with 
cash — a fact serving to confirm the suspicion that 
the soldiers had no lawful claim to the concealed 
treasure. Immediate report was made to our 
Captain, and an appeal made by him to the officers, 
who were now his guests, when they at length 
frankly admitted that the soldiers had been allowed 
to ransack the military chest ; that none of them 
could have more than two or three francs at most 
of their own; and that all above that amount 
found in their possession might fairly be considered 
as public property. The Colonel sud that the 
contents of the chest before the plunder took place 
could not be short of thirty thousand dollars' 
value. Acting on this information, a rigid search 
was instantly made, and in a short time we had 
the satisfaction of seeing upwards of twenty-eight 
thousand dollars accumulated — all lawful prize, 
and as such safely deposited in the Captain's 
cabin for future distribution. 

No time was lost in letting our mates in the 
*' Statira" know of the fat luck that had come in 
our way. Captain L*by (as senior officer) had de- 
cided that our consort should take all the prisoners 
and the prizes to Plymouth — the treasure, it was 
settled, was to remain in his cabin in the mean- 
time, as we expected to be in Plymouth ourselves 
in the course of a month, and the risk would be 
less with us, we not being encumbered with 
prisoners. As, however, the hold of the " Statira** 
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could not immediately be got ready for the recep- 
tion of the^captivesy we haS them all with ub the 
first night; and on that night all hands were 
armed and on the alert, not one lyinff down^ either 
oiftcers or men. A temporary partition had been 
put up across the lower deck in the shape of a 
strong barricade of planks, half of the lower deck 
being allowed to the prisoners ; the planks were 
not close together, but were so placed as to allow 
a free current of air flowing between ; all the 
scuttles on the lower deck were left open, and 
wind-sails hoisted on the main stay for the purpose 
of sending down a continuous draught — all of 
which arrangements were highly needful for more 
than nine hundred people prisoners — and our own 
crew as guard had to pass the night in a space 
barely sufficient for three hundred to live in. 
The common men of the prisoners forward were 
liberally supplied with provisions and water, and 
their officers were accommodated, aa well as it 
was possible under the circumstances, along with 
our own officers. 

We had anchored when we first got possession 
of the prizes, as did the ** Statira" also when she 
brought in the schooner. The weather was 
splendid, with a light breeze and smooth water, 
so that we had only the safetv of our prisoners to 
attend to ; nor haa we any dread of tneir rising, 
though they out-numbered us more than two 
to one. Our only anxiety was on account of the 
dangers of the limited space we had been com- 
pelled to force them into, the discomforts of which, 
we much feared, would lead to disturbance during 
the night. However, we got over it more peace- 
fully than we anticipated— a good deal of grumb- 
ling there was no doubt, and water wa» frvi<.\iv<5\NNK?\ 
called for during iho t\\^V\l, WX. n>vv<^ Nivivcvs^^^:^^^- 
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ally supplied to them, the poor fellows contrived 
to rub tnrough the hours of darkness with an en- 
durance and equanimity that did them credit. In 
the morning, when they were allowed to come on 
the upper deck and forecastle to get their break- 
fast, they seemed not a whit the worse of their 
close packing, and were all quite cheerful. Many 
of our men thought they might as well have been 
permitted to be at large all the night ; but that 
would have been contrary to all rule and common 
sense, for no commander, however well assured of 
the peaceful disposition of his prisoners, would 
have been justified in throwing such temptation in 
their way. Early in the course of the forenoon, 
an officer of the " Statira" came to report all ready 
on board that vessel for the reception of the pri- 
soners, and all our boats were put in immediate 
requisition to transfer them on board. By four 
in the afternoon this duty was completed, and the 
" Statira,'* with the prizes in company, underway 
for Plymouth, where all arrived shortly after a 
pleasant run. 

The Captain of the French schooner remained 
with us, in expectation of being able to recover 
some of his property that had been left behind at 
St Andero, for ne expressed a confidence that the 
person in whose charge it remained would pre- 
serve it for him, and that he might get it, if he 
bad an opportunity of communicating with the 
shore. It was the belief of our officers that he 
expected the place to be retaken by the French 
before we left the coast of Spain, and that Cap- 
tain Irby would favour him so far as to send a flag 
of truce ashore to recover his things ; but this 
hope, if he entertained it, was never realised, and 
we took Captain Cauafiieu with us when we re- 
turncd to Piymouth. He was a most agreeable, 
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gentlemanly man, and a great favourite with all 
on board, from the Captain downwards ; his com- 
mand of English rendering it easy for him to 
recommend himself to all. As he was the first 
French officer I ever had an opportunity of study- 
ing attentively, I was pleased to find how much 
he confirmed my impression that the French offi- 
cers of the stage and the novels of the period were 
vilely exaggerated caricatures — an impression all 
my after observation but served to deepen. Of 
course the French version of our officers, as of 
everything else English, was even more carica- 
tured, which is not saying much for the " proper 
study of mankind'' on the part of the writers of 
either country, or for the vaunt that the stage 
" holds the mirror up to nature." 

Before we left the coast of Spain we had a 
small supplement of good luck in the shape of a 
capture of three large decked boats, laden with 
stores and military clothing for the 119th regi- 
ment of the line of French infantry. They were 
attempting a passage from Bayonne to Gijon 
when we descried them along shore, and our boats 
being sent in pursuit of the crews in charge of 
them, run the boats on the beach and escaped up 
the country. There were complete suits for a 
thousand men, a plentiful supply of shirts and 
shoes, and several casks filled with hams and soap. 
The boats we broke up for firewood, a pair of 
shoes and a shirt was given to every man and boy 
in the ship, and the hams and soap also were dis- 
tributed, so we had a foretaste of our share in the 
captures. When we reached Plymouth a few 
weeks after, a fair distribution of all the prize- 
money due to us was made, and as we had, besides 
the treasure taken at St Andero, sometKvu^x^^^ 
handsome to receive for tYve N^>3La oS. n^'5s»^^ ^^^ 
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out at Sables d* Oloune, the crew of the " Amelia" 
had long reason for speaking exultingly of the 
thumping luck they had experienced in .their 
cruise off the coast of Spain. 



CHAPTER XIY. — FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 

A few weeks at Pljrmouth, with plenty of prize* 
money to spend, formed a delightful change for 
our ship's company ; and we were at this time as 
happy and contented a set of mortals as ever 
broke biscuit, or believed iu the exceeding tender- 
ness and juiciness of salt junk. We were, how- 
ever, soon back on our old station, with a range 
from Cape Finnesterre to Bayonne, and a trifling 
stretch of a hundred miles or so into the western 
ocean, so that we had plenty, in all conscience, of 
the *' Bay of Biscay, O !" We opened business 
by recapturing a large West India vessel, the 
"Wanstead," from a French Privateer, and we 
should have liked particularly well to have cap- 
tured her captor also ; but were beat in the run, 
which was not a long one, the Frenchman finding 
shelter in one of the harbours yet in possession of 
the French force. We could not grumble, how- 
ever, for the mere salvas;e on the recovery of the 
West Indiamen came to four thousand pounds — 
one-eight of its value — so that we came in for no 
trifling gain, and Jean Craupaud had to put up 
with a loss of some magnitude — ^thirty-two thou- 
aand pounds being thus, as it were, squeezed out 
o/JuB very maw. 
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Corunna was still our rendezvous, and here, on 
the 25th day of October 1809, we celebrated the 
jubilee of old King George's entry on the fiftieth 
year of his reign. The authorities kept the bells 
rinfi^ing from sunrise till sunset, so that between 
the ringing from the church steeples and the royal 
salutes from ships and batteries, we had noise 
enough and to spare. A Spanish frigate was 
anchored close beside us, and Captain Irby invited 
its ofHcers on board the ** Amelia," to meet thie 
Governor and principal inhabitants of the place at 
a grand entertainment given in honour of the 
occasion. About seventy sat down to dinner in 
the state cabin, and ** Jack" being regaled with 
beef and grog — a double allowance of each — at 
the Captain's expense, we were a jovial ship's 
crew, and no mistake — drinking His Majesty's 
health in a style that put the gravity of the Dons 
to a severe test. The cabin dinner, if not quite so 
uproarious, was a very enthusiastic a£fair. Cap- 
tain Irby singing " God save the King," and all 
present, visitors and officers, joining in to the best 
of their abilities. The Spanish guests sang stir- 
ring lyrics, now, I dare say, long forgotten, the 
burden cf which was praise to the British and 
fierce hatred of Napoleon and all Frenchmen. 
The Captain of the Spanish frigate gave the 
" Health of George III.," and a signal being made 
his ship saluted with 21 guns. Captain Irby re- 
turned the compliment in the toast of '* Health to 
Fernancio Septimo, and Success to the Efifbrts of 
the Spanish People in their attempts to throw off 
the yoke of France," the " Amelia" saluting with 
21 guns. In the evening the ship was illuminated, 
and all the company went on shore to a grand 
theatrical entertainment at the opera housA <^<> 
Corunna. 
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The rejoicings continued for some days, and our 
" middies/' by way of contributing their quota to 
the general amusement, got up a dramatic repre- 
sentation, to which everybody of importance in the 
place was invited, for they judged rightly that 
nautical amateurs would be regarded as quite a 
novelty, if not a treat. Our principal manager in 
this affair was Mr Coulson, a native of Quebec, 
who had joined as a midshipman when we were 
out there as convoy. He certainly had some his* 
trionic talent, and that is more than I would 
venture to assert for his coadjutors. A Glasgow 
man, one of the crew, was scene painter, and very 
creditably, indeed, he acquitted himself. On the 
manager complimenting him on his success, and 
making the remark that it was evident he knew 
BometMng about painting, " Jack" very quaintly 
replied, " Indeed, man, I ought to ken something 
aboot paintin', for my faither bein' a painter, I 
may say I was bom wi' the brush in my han,' an' 
I hae ne'er had the smell o' the peint oot o' my 
nose a' my life." All our actors were midship- 
men, with the exception of one, a marine, required 
to make up the roll of dramatis personcB, We 
had six ladies on board, wives of seamen and petty 
officers, who had got leave to accompany their 
husbands on the cruise, but none of these had a 
vocation for the boards, and were of no farther 
use than as they lent their aid in getting up the 
young gentlemen for their parts, and in supplying 
some needful articles from their wardrobes for our 
female characters. 

The piece chosen for representation, was 

'' Douglas,'* which appears to me to be the pet 

production for all young beginners to make a 

start with. An " occasional" prologue was written 

bjr our third lieutenant, and this, it was intended, 
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should be a great feature in the evening's proceed- 
ings, but &e reader will learn presently how 
miserably the hopes of its author were doomed to 
disappointment. A. large and select company 
assembled on the appointed evening, the half deck 
under the quarter-deck being fitted up for the 
theatre, with the Captain's cabin as a green room, 
the ample space in front being laid out with seats 
for the visitors, and the crew forming a well- 
packed group in the back ground. Rumour had 
said much in praise of the prologue to be spoken 
on the occasion, and our " Third" was rather 
proud of his production, making no secret of his 
expectations that it would produce quite a " sensa- 
tion'' — and so it did, but not, alas, precisely of the 
kind he expected I Our manager having his hands 
too full to allow of his undertaking the delivery 
of this important part — ^for he had to act the 
first character, to do the duties of prompter, pro- 
perty man, and stage director — ^he persuaded our 
schoolmaster, an Irishman named O'Donell, to 
underta£:e the duty. CyDonell was well qualified 
to have done justice to this part of the pioceed- 
ings, for he was an excellent elocutionist, but he 
also laboured, unfortunately, under the disadvan- 
tage of being a very nervous man, and to counter- 
act this constitutional defect he endeavoured to 
brace himself up with a tumbler sx ^wp of grog. 
He succeeded in this only too weU);fl|^j)efore any 
one could notice the extent to whi^'.iui had im- 
bibed, he rushed (m to the stage, and into the pro- 
logue in such style as never before was witnessed. 
After roaring half through the piece with an em- 
phasis, accent, and gesticulation most wonderful 
and amusing, he fairly broke down. Determined, 
however, to do his duty at all hazards, he «.t»5;tsgst%^ 
forward to the foot-ligVvU, Wiji vj\\Xi ia. V5^«- ^ 
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drunken gravity tried hard to decipher a MS. 
copy which he had placed in the crown of his hat 
in case of emergency. His success was not in 
proportion to his anxiety, but he managed in the 
course of his see-sawing to lose his balance^ falling, 
however, easily on his seat. In this comfortab& 
position he renewed his endeavours to discover the 
lost thread of his part, and whether it was that he 
did manage to find the place, or that his memory 
came to his aid, he started again at the same 
grand pitch as before ; but the idea of a prologue 
shouted by a drunk man comfortably seated on 
the stage-boards of the stage, was too much for 
all of us, and certainly more than enough for 
those behind the scenes, for one of the *' middies'' 
rushed out half-dressed, and, seizing the school- 
master by the collar of the coat, dragged him off, 
still seated, and roaring lustily at the unlucky pro- 
logue, amid shrieks of laughter. The best of the 
joke was that our foreign visitors, though they 
'oined in the general mirth, seemed to take it for 
granted that it was all in due course, and that the 
scene they had witnessed was only a regular inci- 
dent of the piece. Mr Ooulson immediately came 
forward as Lady Randolph — his robe made up of 
new black silk neckerchiefs, supplied by the ward- 
room officers — ^and his clever acting ddd much to 
restore the balance in favour of the players, though 
a smothered laugh now and then, even in the 
midst of the most pathetic scenes, proclaimed that 
some of the spectators could not forbear a droll re« 
miuiscence of the queer introduction. 

But our play, in every sense, soon came to an 

end, for we had invalids and officers on leave to 

take home to England, and after a short stay at 

Plymouth were off again with staff and stores for 

Lisbon, and towards the end oi \»Vi^ year were 
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afrain on our old station off the coast of Spain. 
During the last week of 1809 and the first week 
of 1810, we experienced the heaviest gale of wind 
that any of us had ei^r been out in. One of our 
quarter-masters — the oldest man in the ship — who 
had heen above forty years at sea, said he had 
never seen anything like it, save hurricanes in the 
West Indies, but these generally last no more than 
a day or two at most, whilst t^s gale blew hard 
for a fortnight. We were sixty mues off the land 
when it commenced, and by good luck in most ex- 
cellent order. It took us but short time to reduce 
the ship to a condition fit to contend with the wea- 
ther, and lucky it was we could do so, fur it bbw 
most furiously, and the sea ran higher than I ever 
saw it before or have seen it since. Though once 
or twice almost on our beam ends, we neither 
sprung seam or carried away a single spar, and 
rode out a storm that wrecked many a goodly 
ship-of-war, besides many merchantmen, with no 
worse consequences than a ran cf some four 
hundred miles from our cruising ground. 

No sooner had we returned to land than we 
spied a small cutter-rigged vessel, which had evi- 
dently stolen out of Bayonne as soon as the gale 
was past, reckoning, doubtless^ on our cruisers 
being blown off the station. It was plain we 
were ourselves observed as soon as we got sight of 
them, for the course of the vessel was Stored, and 
before we could come up with it, it ran under the 
guns of a battery in possession of the French, near 
which we were at the time. It was resolved, how- 
ever, that it should be cut out that night, and at 
12 o'clock three boats were ready alongside, and 
the word went round for volunteers. I need not 
say that the boats were soon filled — even the 

purser, who was not compclkd. ^\. *wx^ 'Cvwv^ \» 

^2> 
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Bhare in tbe dangers of action, was one of the first 
to jump in. I was one of the party of xnarines, 
and warm work we all of us found it, for the at- 
tempt was full^ anticipated and prepared for, the 
beach being lined with soldiers, and the guns of 
the battery brought to bear on the spot the boats 
were thought likeliest to pass over. No sooner 
was our presence detected than the soldiers opened 
fire, and the battery began to blaze away upon us, 
but the darkness of the night and the random way 
in which the enemy firS proved much in our 
favour ; and our loss was only one midshipman 
wounded slightly, and two men severely, the 
latter having been employed in cutting the cable 
of the ship. A hawser was soon got over the 
stern of our prize, and tbe boats puUing in line, 
with a will, we soon had her afloat. The battery 
aimed badly, and we were not long in getting be- 
yond its range. The lieutenant m command of 
our party, aE>ng with some of the men, then went 
on board to examine our prize, as they had not, as 
yet, noticed any one on board of her. On going 
below, however, an elderly man was discovered in 
the cabin, and with him a young woman clasping 
an infant to her breast. The man explained in a 
mixture of bad English and good French that the 
ship's crew, six in number, had deserted the vessel 
and got ashore so soon as they heard our boats 
approaching, but that they had refused to take 
him or the woman with them, and for their 
cowardice he bestowed anything but benedictions 
on their heads. This desertion, however, as ap- 
peared in the end, was the best thing that could 
have happened for them. 

Strangely enough, it turned out that we had a 

second time made a capture of stores and clothing 

intended fox the I Idtix regimcut| the vessel having 
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put out from Bayonne in hopes to reach Qiion, 
where the head-quarters yet remained. In addi- 
tion to the stores were a number of trunks, con- 
taining clothing for the commander and the rest 
of the officers. The elderly gentleman whom we 
had made prisoner was, we found, the quarter- 
master of the regiment, and he assured us, almost 
with tears in his eyes, that both officers and men 
were badly off for clothing before we effected our 
first capture ; that none had reached them in the 
interval ; and that now our fresh stroke of good 
fortune must reduce them to a state of " looped 
and windowed ragsedness" — the Frenchman did 
not, I own, quote the ** divine Williams," but he 
said as much as the above in effect. The young 
woman and infant were the wife and child of a 
sergeant of the regiment, whom the quarter- 
master had engaged to convey in safety to her 
husband. Sevend of the boxes were claimed by 
her as her own private property, and to verify the 
matter the Captain^s steward and myself were 
ordered to make an inspection of their contents*. 
On the demand being made for her keys, she 
seemed much cast down and vexed, but her friend 
said something to her in French which appeared 
to reassure her somewhat, and she delivered them 
up with a better grace than might have been ex- 
pected. We found the boxes well packed with 
wearing apparel, blankets, sheets, towels, &c., in 
a profusion scarcely to be looked for in her appar- 
ent station of life. The Captain came into the 
cabin just as we had finished replacing the various 
articles, and on receiving our report he ordered us 
to cord up the boxes again, and deliver the keys 
to the young woman. Seeing us proceed to a 
seizure of the things, as she supposed, she burst 
into tears, clasped her hauds together \)aj&«tV^\vdXj^^ > 
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and poured out her whole soul in French to the 
Captain, who listened good-naturedly clapped her 
on the shoulder, and immediately dissipated her 
fears by an assurance that everything belonging 
to herself and her old friend would be delivered 
up to her uninjured. 

All the boxes and trunks were conveyed on 
board the " Amelia/' and the cutter was sent off 
to England in charge of a midshipman. Our two 
prisoners — ^the infant not counting an enemy, 
though taken in arms — we of course retained on 
board the frigate. The quaster- master was a 
jolly old fellow enough, close upon fifty seemingly, 
and he was soon yery much at home, making the 
most of the little English at his command. The 
woman was rather pretty, but very reserved, 
partly on account of her total ignorance of our 
tongue, and in some degree, perhaps, because she 
had not quite conquered her fears. The Captain 
put her under the special charge of his steward, 
a steady old seaman, and the Captain's cabin was 
given up to her to sleep in — himself sharing the 
accommodation of the midshipmen. Some of the 
women on board visited her at times, but having 
no medium of communication their intercourse 
was rather limited. 

In about a fortnight we were off Gijon, and the 
launch being got ready, all the private property of 
the officers of the ll9th was put on bos[rd, as well 
as everything claimed by the sergeant's wife and 
by the bluff quarter-master. They were then 
themselves placed under the care of a lieutenant 
and midshipman, and amid the cheers of the men 
the launih left for the shore under a flag of truce. 
No sooner was the boat descried than the white 
flag was hoisted at Oijon, and on nearing the 
$hore it WM found that a number of French officers 
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awaited our arrival, and amongst them the mate of 
an English vessel, who had been captured some 
time previously, and who, in place of being sent to 
France, was retained at Gijon. Our lieutenant 
was taken at once by the officers to the Comman- 
dant's quarters, and was received with much 
courtesy. On being made acquainted with the 
purport of our visit, that dignitary expressed in 
very strong terms his sense of Captain Trby's 
liberal conduct, adding, that he had ever found the 
British most generous enemies, which was more 
than he durst venture to say for the Spaniards. 
The lieytenant and midshipman were invited to 
dine with Colonel Krayton and his officers, and the 
boat's crew, of which I was one, were also asked 
up to dine with the non-commissioned officers, a 
^ard of honour being placed over the boat. Our 
feast was presided over by the old quarter-master, 
who did the honours with much heartiness and 
spirit, toasting "Jje bon Anglois," and giving 
tolerable imitations of our hurrahs, and some ex- 
aggerated accounts of our liberality besides, if I 
might judge, by the kindly looks bestowed on us. 
The husband of our late lady captive came for- 
ward, and beffged to thank us for our generous 
treatment of his wife, which he assured us she was 
deeply sensible of. All this the old quarter- 
master managed to make tolerably intelligible to 
us. Time, of course, sped very quickly in this 
agreeable interchange of courtesies, but whilst we 
were all congratulating ourselves that this was by 
far the best cruise on shore we had yet enjoyed, 
we were oblivious of the fact that our commander 
must be under alarm at our lengthening stay ; and 
sure enough, on looking out, we saw the " Amelia" 
standing in shore, and very shortly we obeaxs'^^ 
her hove tO; the colours run u\», Vv\}q. ^^VyXr. ^^"ik 





f tfcall, and a, gun fir^r^-^D lUiect 
thereto. lieluclanllj', we hod to 
ich friends adieu, and aa we pulled 
from the shcJre wp were loudly cheered. The 
Eoglisli mate RCcompaoied us, being released by 
tlie ComraaDdant, and our lieuteaant waa ilie 
hearer of a letter d{.tlian1cH from the lame gentla- 
niau to Captain Irby. This deliverpd, together J 
with an explanation Of our detention, BUJl waa / 
made, and we apeedlly lott sight of Qijon. 
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One morning, j tut before our return to Fljmonth 
fir OKI next refit, we diecorered a dead body 
floating alongaide, and the sea b^g calm at the 
time, a boat wu lowered in oiiier that it might be 
broi^ht in to reeeiye decent eeaman interment — 
If a canvas* covering, a thirty-two pound shot for 
elnking wdght, and a fteeh plunge in old ocean 
cm be called iDlerment. It was discovered to ^)e 
the e>rp«e of ft French officer in full unifbrm, only 
liii bat and (word gone, the empty scabbard being 
attached to his side. How he met his fate we, of 
eoune, could not tell, but as there was no wound 
ot mark of injury visible, we could but conjecture 
that he had fallen into some river, where he was 
drowned, and his body floated to the sea, his sword 
probably being drawn and in Ms hand at the tEme 
of the accident. The Captain gave directions that 
his epaulettes, and a croM of the legion of honour 
which he wore, should be removed from his drew 
before sewing him up in kii laat shroud ; and on 
oae of^the men, a capts^ f£ tin nvusto^ who 
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was employed about the body," mentioning that 
there was a ring on one of the fingers, Captain 
Irby desired that it too should be secured, if it could 
be done without cutting off the finger. The main- 
top-man said he would take it off, but after some 
ineffectual efforts to remove it he found he had 
.undertaken rather a difficult task, owing to the 
fingers being swollen, and at length he had recourse 
to his teeth, with which he managed to bring 
away the ring, but -at the same time drew some of 
the skin and muscle along with it into his mouth, 
to the intense disgust of the Captain and other 
on look^s. After this long Bill Clarke, as the 
maintop-man was called, bore the nickname of the 
»ah-eater oh board, but few cared to let him hear 
the epithet whilst within reach of his arm, as it 
was none of the lightest, he being a man who stood 
full six feet two in height, and of brawny propor- 
tions. From an inscription inside the ring, and 
the name on the back of the cross. Captain Irby 
found out who the friends of the dead officer were, 
and some months afterwards an opportunity offered 
of his transmittiDg the relics he had saved to the 
relatives in France. It was one of many instances 
I could mention of the chivalric and gentlemanly 
feelings which influenced our Captain, and by the 
exercise of which he did so much to soften the 
asperities of warfare, and elevate a professicm 
which he loved, and of which he was so great an 
ornament. 

Our next trip to Plymouth was a particularly 
pleasant one, for we had six months' wages due to 
us, and were to get at least a portion of our prizs- 
money. As there was a good deal to be done to 
the vessel in the way of recaulking the upper 
decks and upper part of the ship's sidea^ ovn vXa?; 
was a lengthened one, and te^«t \.\»»s^ -«^sc» 
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taken by the men to go ashore ia parties for 24 
hours at a time, the Captain placing the power in 
the hands of the crew of trying and punishing all 
those who exceeded their leave. In general delin- 
quents were adjudged a "cobbing,' which was 
always made more or less severe according to the 
circumstances of the individual case, but invari- 
ably the Captain ordered that the leave of the in- 
dividual should be entirely stopped, so that when 
it came round to his turn again he had no holiday 
to take. The officers had their private pic-nic, 
and other parties to Mount Edgecumbe, and the 
men had entertainments of their own, at which 
less reserve was noticeable, and possibly, too, 
more hearty enj oy ment. Each seaman and marine 
of the first-class got about thirteen pounds of 
prize-money, and would had got more had the 
question of salvage on the " Wanstead" been de- 
cided, but this was delayed by an absurd claim set 
up by a privateer that happened to be in sight 
when we recaptured the vessel from the French, 
and which claim was ultimately decided against 
the privateer's men. Our pay, as was then cus- 
tomary, was withheld until the ship was again 
under sailing orders. 

The pockets of most of our men were pretty 
considerably lightened of the prize-money we had 
received before the order came for our going round 
to Spithead, where we were to remain until a con- 
voy of transports for Lisbon were got ready for 
sea. Our pay, and the balance of prize-money for 
the rescue of the " Wanstead" were, however, 
paid us during the fifteen days we lay off Ports- 
mouth, and it was, perhaps, all the better for 
" Jack" that he could not get on shore then, as 
there would otherwise have been more empty 
pocketa amongst us wlxeu ^e leached Lisbon^ 
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which we did after a very short and pleasant 
voyage. We made a three weeks' stay in that 
capital of dirt and delusion ; for a more delusive- 
looking city, as seen from the water, I have never 
approached, everything looking so clean and 
beautiful in the distance as to render the filth and 
Hastiness of a closer acquaintance even more in- 
supportable. On oar return we took with us Sir 
Kowlaud Hill and his staff, with several other 
military officers returning on leave or duty. The 
reader, I dare say, need not be reminded that the 
Sirllowland just mentioned and Ix)rdHiil, after- 
wards Commander-in-Chief, were the same indivi- 
dual. He was a grave, serious looking gentle- 
man, but exceedingly frank and urbane in his 
address, no matter what the rank or condition of 
the person he spoke to. General Hill's aides-de- 
camp were Captain Currie of the 90th foot, and 
Lieutenant Fitzclarence of the 10th Hussars — 
eldest son of the Duke of Clarence and of Mrs 
Jordan. The general reader will recollect that the 
last named officer was made Earl of Munster 
when his father succeeded to the throne, and his 
melancholy suicide must yet be fresh in the recol- 
lection of many. He was certainly the happiest 
mortal I ever saw as passenger on board the 
** Amelia," and as Captain Currie remarked to tlio 
wardroom officers, was as full of tricks as a 
monkey, but with every promise of proving an 
excellent officer when he had settled down some- 
what. His brother Aide seemed very proud of 
him, and said they had few young officers who so 
well united coolness with bravery as Fitzclarence 
did, for he had seen him on the field of battle, 
and under heavy fire, deliberatelv remove the 
saddle and bridle from a horse that had be^^w '^«^\. 
under him, and as cooUy caiY-^ V\\^%^ ^s^\\V> xwsJ^ 
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he got another horse to put them on ; his excuse 
for doing so, on being remonstrated with for in- 
curring so much risk on account of a saddle and 
bridle, being that these were a present from his 
father which he could not on any account think 
of leaving behind him. The General seemed to 
enjoy Fitzclarence's pranks prodigiously, but he 
never enjoyed them more than when the young 
Lieutenant got himself into some scrape with his 
mad capers. 

Cherbourg was our next destination, where we 
were sent to join a small squadron under the com- 
mand of Captain Macnamare, in the *' Berwick/' 
74 — our own ship and the ** Niobe" frigate, with 
two or three small craft, making up a force whose 
duty it was to prevent any vessels leaving or 
entering Cherbourg. We had some smart work 
OH occasions, and one or two trifles in the way of 
cutting out when a vessel did manage to give us 
the slip, and run under the French batteries. 
Such service, of course, involved many risks, and 
though I escaped myself without a scratch, I had 
to lament the loss of several of my mates for whom 
I had contracted friendship; but acquaintanceships 
are liable to sudden ruptures in warfare, and we 
were all philosophers enough to take our risk 
coolly. I witnessed on one occasion so fearful a 
destruction of human life that I could not soon 
forget it, and after scenes of carnage never eradi- 
cated it from my memory. We observed one day 
that the *^ Niobe" was in chase of a large vessel 
that had obviously put out of Havre de Grace in 
hopes of being able to join the squadron in Cher- 
bourg, and no sooner did we become aware of the 
pursuit, than we signaled the " Berwick," which 
Jay more between the port and the chase than we 
did. The French ship saw ita tetceat cut off, and 
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those on board of her must have felt how desperate 
their position was, for the " Niobe" prevented a 
return to the port they had left, we cut off escape 
to the open sea, and the " Berwick" effectually 
shut out all hope of their entering Cherbourg. 
They, however, showed no disposition to haul 
down their flag, or even to furl sails, though we 
were closing in on them. "We were at a loss to 
think what possible chance they could be promis- 
ing themselves, when our pilot told us there was 
a channel through the shoals which would lead 
them under shelter of a battery, though he much 
doubted if a ship of the size of our enemy could 
attempt it, as there was barely water to float a 
large vessel unless at the flood of tide, and even 
then the dangers of the passage were of the worst 
description. In her desperate circumstances, 
however, it was but a choice of evils, and we soon 
saw her enter the channel, ourselves standing in 
as near as we could in safety, and watching her 
closely. Before she had proceeded far we observed 
that she was in difficulties, for she backed her sails 
as if she had grounded, and was trying to get off 
a shoal, in which attempt she evidently faUed, for 
very shortly all sail was furled, and an anchor let 
go. Our pilot surmised that she had got jammed 
into a cleft of the shoal, and if she had, he assured 
us her last voyage was made, for her destruction 
could be easily accomplished. 

A signal from the Commodore caused ourselves 
and the " Niobe" to come to anchor, the " Ber- 
wick" doing the same, and our pilot then informed 
the Captain that we could, at the flood of tide, set 
within good fighting distance of the chase, if it 
remained fixed, as he anticipated it would. It did 
not, of course, depend upon Captain Irby wtkA^J&sst 
he should attack ox iio\.» iox 'W\tv^YCL^^«sKs>Rfc^ 
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tbe Commodore he had to wait his orders ; but the 
pilot on board the Commodore's ship had^oubtless 
given him the same information that ours had 
given Captain Irby, for about an hour before high 
water, the signal was made from the ** Berwick" 
that we were to weigh anchor, and prepare to 
attack the enemy. This was soon done, as we 
were cleared and ready for action hours before. 
The shoaled vessel was a frigate of the largest 
class, and of heavier metal than the " Amelia ;" 
we observed, moreover, that though she had not 
got within reach of protection from the battery, 
several boats had been dispatched from the shore 
filled with soldiers, as if they dreaded an attempt 
on our part to board her. The next signal from 
the Conjmodore was for the " Amelia" to lead in, 
and the " Niobe" to follow in succession. When 
we got within range, the battery fired a shot which, 
however, fell considerably short of the French 
ship, and was evidently meant only as a signal for 
her to open fire, as she immediately poured forth 
a broadside that went slap through our rigging, 
cutting a maintopman nearly in two, smashing the 
arm of another who was ascending the shrouds, 
and carrying away some of our running gear. We 
were soon as near to her as our pilot could take 
us, and when we got our broadside to bear, poured 
in such a fire upon her hull as must have told 
fearfully. We had biit scant space to manoeuvre 
in, and scantier time even, for by the pilot's infor- 
mation we could not hope to float in safety for 
more than twenty minutes. The " Niobe" next 
delivered her broadside with a precision not in- 
ferior to our own, and the Commodore then stood 
in as close as safety allowed, but only fired his 
upper deck guns, as if he disdained to open uji his 
thirly-two'a On a frigate. The " Amelia*' fired 
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but four broadsides in all, the '' Niobe" the same 
number, and the '* Berwick" probably did not pour 
in above half a dozen shots ; but this was quite 
enough to silence the enemy, whose fire, after our 
first broadside, was so straggling as to do us no 
further damage. As the tide failed us, the Com- 
modore made the signal to cease firing and to 
draw off, which we did in safety. 

We anchored about three nulet off^ and as the 
tricolour was still flying at the mast head of the 
enemy's ship, it was our impression that the Com- 
modore meant to send in the boats as soon as it 
was dark and destroy her. We had not long 
drawn off, however^ when we observed that she 
was on Hie, the result, probably of our shot, as a 
good deal of smoke was seen to issue firom her as 
soon as we had ceased firing. The flames spread 
with great rapidity, but we could not see whether 
any of her crew escaped by the boats, as she lay 
between us and the land. The progress of the fire 
must at any rate have been too rapid for many of 
them to be saved, as she blew up in a short time, 
and on standing nearer, we found the surface of 
the sea covered with fragments of the wreck in 
every direction ; and mingled amid the chaos of 
broken spars, yards, and tangled rigging, were 
scores of charred and mutilated bodies, presenting 
a most horrible sight. The ship, we afterwards 
learned, was '* Le Amazon," a first-class splendid 
frigate,' and this was her first and last trip, for she 
had been newly launched, and, as has been seen, 
never reached the fleet she was ordered to join. 
Government allowed us prize-money for her de- 
struction, but we would have greatly preferred 
capturing her, for vessels of her class were far 
superior to any our ship-builders turned ouA. vA. 
that TK'riod. 
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Before we got too tired of the Clierbourg station, 
we were ordered to the Island of Madeira, having 
the Countess of Tankerville on board, and also her 
son and daughter — ^^the young lady in a deep de- 
cline, for which change of climate was sought, but 
unavailingly, as we heard that she died about four 
months after her arrival on the island. From 
Funchal we proceeded direct to Santa Cruz in the 
island of Teneriffe, where we remained about three 
weeks. My duties in connection with the mess 
led me ashore nearly every day, but I obtained, 
besides, a twenty-four hours' leave of absence to 
take a stroll through the island as far as the time 
would allow, and in this excursion I was accom- 
panied by the master of our band, the cook and 
ihe cook's wife — as good a sailor as any of us, for 
she had been in all the cruises of the " Amelia" 
since the time I had joined the ship, and in all the 
actions we were in she did not shirk danger, being 
always handy to help the wounded. 1 shall say 
nothing of our stroll, for all that is worth describ- 
ing in the island has often been described in a far 
better manner than I could pretend to do ; but I 
have a few words to say about Jack Robertson, 
our cook, who accompanied me on the occasion. 
Jack was a Greenock man, a thorough bred sailor, 
and had been a petty officer on board the ** Teme- 
raire" at Trafalgar, where he lost his loft hand. 

. He was a first-rate specimen of the British sea- 
man of the day — a frank, open-hearted, and open- 
handed fellow, who gloried in being a native of 
the " land o' cakes," and who sang a good song, 
and sung it well too, bis favourites being <' Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled," and " Their groves o' 
BXieei myrtles let foreign lauds reckon," which he 
couJcl give wifcli great effect. For these and other 

reasons Jack was exceedingly po^Mlat on board 
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with both officers and men. This popularity had 
been much increased a short time before the stroll 
now alluded to, by a circumstance, the narration of 
which will most fitly conclude this rambling 
chapter. 

Amongst our motley crew we had a sergeant of 
marines, named Glassford, who was just as near the 
bottom of the scale of popularity as my friend 
Kobertson was near the top, and both were in 
their true position so situated, for the sergeant 
was by universal consent adjudged by both seamen 
and marines to be the meanest and most pitiful 
scoundrel on board. He was known to have 
received "fJiree dozen" on board the "Princess 
Koyal," for being concerned in the disappearance 
of some fresh pork belonging to the ward-room 
officers of that ship ; but tMs affair had never got 
to the ears of the authorities at Woolwich, where 
he had been promoted on account of his competent 
knowledge of drill — and this must explain how so 
worthless a character came to hold the position he 
did. As is often the case with those who have 
small chance of gaining the applause of their 
feUows, the sergeant did not fail in the congenial 
duty of blowing his own trumpet, and he took 
good care to let it be known that he particularly 
prided himself on his great skill in the " fistic" 
art, laying it down as a law that Englishmen only 
could excel in it, no Scotchman or Irishman hav- 
ing a chance with him. One day he was ill ad- 
vised enough to make some very disparaging remark 
on Scotland, and some pointed satire on Scotch- 
men, which seemed meant for the cook's ear, he 
being quite within hearing. Jack Robertson at 
once fired at the insult to his country, and one 
word leading to another, Jack challenged the ser- 
geant to a round; merely sti^^ulvcUiv^^Vv'SiX.V'i^'^^^ 
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was speedily successful. This was a favour some* 
times granted to regular officers, but very 
rarely, indeed, extended to privateer captains. 
However, it was not overlooked that he had acted 
with kindness and forbearance in his vocation, 
and Captain Irby's influence was tolerably power- 
ful — so M. Marrauld, on giving his parole not to 
serve against Britain until duly exchanged, was 
allowed to depart and fulfil his promise to his 
affianced bride, much to the satisfaction of all on 
board the " Amelia." 



CHAPTER XVn. — A BOLD STROKE FOR FREEDOM. 

I must pass over a considerable portion of my 
service at this period, for after the capture of 
Captain Marrauld we had little in the way of a 
stirring life for some time. Theatricals ashore, 
and convoy duty afloat, furnishe but little of 
incident for the general reader, and this was 
pretty well all that occupied us until the month 
of September 1811, when we agiun found our- 
selves at Plymouth. Here Captain Irby obtained 
the appointment of Commodore on the African 
Station, and the *' Amelia" was immediately put 
in hand for a complete refit, to suit her for the 
new service upon which she was to enter. 

It was while we were lying here at this time 
that the incident I am about to narrate occurred, 
and, as it illustrates another phase of the great 
war, I trust to interest my readers sufficiently in 
the details. Along with one of my comrades, I 
had got leave of absence for three days, and had 
determined on a visit to Saltash, a place distant 
about six or seven miles from Plymouth. Our 
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road lay by the upper side of the Ilamoaze, and 
along this road we were proceeding at a brisk 
pace, to overcome the chill of a backward 
September morning, and in order to reach Salt- 
ash in time for breakfast. The hour viras early, 
and we had not proceeded far when, to our asto- 
nishment, we were challenged on the roadside by 
a sentry. I looked at the man, and saw he be- 
longed to a militia regiment then stationed in 
Plymouth, on whom devolved the duty of guard- 
ing the numerous prisoners-of-war kept at that 
place, and of looking after deserters from the 
fleet. We at once answered the challenge, and, 
fancying that he might suspect us of belonging to 
the clas^ last mentioned, I produced my pass ; but 
the man told me he merely wished to detain us a 
minute or two until his sergeant came up ; and 
looking in the direction of the water, we saw that 
worthy engaged with a party of his men in poking 
their bayonets into the bushes and furze that 
grew plentifully between the road and the water's 
edge. The sergeant perceived us at the same 
moment, and, leaving his party, he came up to 
where we were on parley with the sentinel on 
duty. He told us immediately that a verv daring 
escape of pr'soners had been effected nrom the 
prison-ship during the night, and he questioned 
us closely if we had observed any suspicious- 
looking men as we came along the road, for it 
was supposed that they could not at the time be 
far off, and he had been sent out with a file of 
men to try and trace the runaways. We had 
met but few people of any description as we came 
along, and these all seemed to be ordinary country 
folks goius about their usual avocations. Having 
satbfied the sergeant on this point; we were at 
<mce allowed to resume our journey. 
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Arrived at the ferry, where we had to cros:* 
over the river to reach Saltash, we found the 
whole place astir with news of the escape from 
the prison-ship, and, as it was very little oat of 
the Une of crossing, the boatmen took their party 
in the direction of the vessel that we might gra- 
ti^ our curiosity by seeing the hole in the amp's 
sioe through which the escape had been effect^. 
We did not get very near it, however, for sentries 
were placed in every part, and we were warned 
off under pun of being fired upon — ^the old story 
of securing the stable door after the steed was 
carried off. However, we did see that a small 
hole had been cut in the ship's side, barely large 
enough, as we thought, to allow of the egress of 
an ordinary-sized man ; but throup^h this j^hole 
fourteen of the prisoners had contnved to drop 
during the preceding night ; and, though there 
was a sentry stationed on a stage not more than 
six feet above the aperture, he had not seen or 
heard anything of their movements, and at the 
time we were looking on, not the sHghtest trace 
had been obtained of the nmaways. 

Attempts at escape from captivity were fre- 
quent enough at the time, but were rarely, in- 
deed, successful. A chain of look-outs were 
posted around all the principal sea-ports, and 
every one having the least appearance of deserters 
from the fleet or prisoners-of-war was at once 
stopped; and, as the latter were readily distin- 
guishable by their dress and language, few escaped 
notice and recapture. The particdiars of the in- 
cident I now refer to were not fully known until 
some little time after, and as it was one of the 
boldest and most successful strokes of the kind, 
the story may be worth briefly recapitulating. 

It appears that by some means — it was never 
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discovered how — the prisoners had possessed them« 
selves of tools to enable them to cut through the 
side of the vessel in which they were confined. 
So skilfully had they proceeded with their labour, 
and so carefully had they concealed all trace of it, 
that though it was planned and in course of exe- 
cution for some considerable time, not the smallest 
suspicion was ever aroused. There was a large 
number of prisoners confined in the ship, but 
though it was of course known to all of them, 
the secret was inviolably kept. The aperture was 
cut just a little above water^mark ; and waiting 
an opportunity of the tide suiting their purpose, 
and favoured by a dark moonless ni^t, the piece 
was at last cut through, and suffered to fall 
gently into the water, where it was quietly carried 
off by the tide. Only fourteen of the prisoners, 
as I have already stated, had courage to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. These all con- 
trived to lower themselves into the water with so 
little noise that not the slightest splash had been 
heard by the sentry just overhead. As even the 
action of swimming might have exposed them to 
observation, each man as he dropped into the 
water allowed the tide to carry him quietly in- 
shore. The men were all sailors, and all of them 
expert swimmers — an accomplishment, in fact, 
indispensable, as will be seen, to their ultimate 
uccess. 

Once on shore, and safe out of notice of the 
sentries of the prison-ship, their next course was 
to determine upon the seizure of some small vessel 
such as seemed most promising for their purpose 
of crossing the Channel. Pitdiing upon one that 
appeared most suitable, and which was lying in 
the Hamoaze, they swam off to it, met no re&xsfc- 
ance in scrambling on \.o \\& \<w^^ «sA\».\^^2^ 
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found but one man on board, and he was fast 
asleep in his hammock below. They awoke their 
captive, told him who and what they were, and 
threatened instant death if he made the slightest 
attempt to give an alarm or betrayed the least 
treachery. They pcpmised, on the other hand, 
that if he quietly acted under thdr direction 
no harm should befall lum, that they would pro- 
cure his release as soon as possible after thdr 
arrival in France, and would compensate him for 
his involuntaiy captivity. Under this '^ gentle 
persuasion,'^ the man told them that the vessel 
they had captured was a powder-hoy, used for 
conveying powder to vessels-of-war about to pro- 
ceed on service — ^no war-ship being allowed to 
enter the port with her supply of powder on 
boud. The rest of the crew, he further informed 
them, were gone on shore, leaving him in charge, 
but they were to be on board early in the morn- 
ing in order to carry the powder then in the* vessel 
to a seventy-^our gun ship lying in Oawsand Bay, 
and about to proceed on a cruise. To get clear 
out to sea, it would be necessary for them to pass 
close by several ships-of-war and under the land 
batteries ; but, as these might naturally suppose 
that the hoy was merely proceeding on its duty 
of conveying powder to a ship, the danger was 
not great provided they held a steady course and 
showed a bold front. The Frenchmen took the 
further precaution to ascertain that the ordinary 
crew of the hoy only numbered six, and having 
cut the cable, they stood boldly out, taking care 
never to show more than five of their number on 
deck, along with their prisoner, whose directions 
they need^ to enable tnem to steer clear of the 
anchorage, 
'* Fortune favours the brave" axid these stout- 
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hearted fellows experienced the truth of the adage. 
The small vessel they had so cleverly captured 
they as boldly steered close past the numerous 
ships of war in the Hamoaze and Plymouth 
Sound, past the batteries, past the light frigates — 
any one of which could have run them down 
ea«ly, even allowing a decent start. Once in the 
open sea, they knew how to shape their course with- 
out any further guidance from the powder-guar- 
dian. Their flight was not discovered untu the 
prisoners were turned up in the morning for the 
purpose of having the below .decks of the prison- 
ship cleaned. Some time was then lost in the 
fruitless search I described at the outset, and it 
was not until the men belonging to the powder 
hoy proceeded to their duties that the vessel was 
missed, and suspicion was excited that the missing 
Frenchmen had carried it off. The authorities 
of the port immediately telegraphed for the fastest 
sailing sloop of war then lying in Plymouth 
Sound to'cut her cable, and at once stand out to 
sea in pursuit of the runaway hoy. This, of 
course, was instantly done, and before many hours 
were over the sloop had sighted her chase. But 
the fickle dame did not desert her proteges on this 
occasion, for just as the sloop was calculating 
on the probability of effecting a capture, they had 
the mortification of seeing the daring adventurers 
shape their course for the port of Roscoff, into 
which they made a safe entry. 

The brave fellows who had made so bold a 
stroke for freedom honourablv kept their word 
with the keeper of the hoy, and were successful in 
interesting the French authorities in his favour. 
At the first opportunity he was sent back to Eng- 
land, well pleased with the kindly treatment he 
had experienced amongst the ^tew^Scv ^^^sjp^^^ ^x^^ 
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richer by a good many fire-franc pieces they had 
subscribed ror his benefit. He was, of coarse, 
subjected to a very rieid examination as to hb 
share in the enterprise, but was able to satisfy the 
British authorities that he acted only under the 
direst compulsion, and was therefore very fairly 
reinstated m his former position. It was from 
this man's examination chat the detiuls I have just 
narrated came out ; and, as people were long of 
wearying of his story of a trip to France, his com- 
pany was much in demand for many a day by 
all who desired to hear from his own lips the 
account of one of the most successful escapes 
effected during the French war. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the French- 
men were rewarded to the extent of receiving 
from the French Government the value of the 
ship and powder they had brought to France, the 
same as if they had captured their prize in action. 
Who will venture to say that they were not fairly 
entitled to this consideration ? 



CIIAFTER XVIII. — ^AFEICAN SERVICE AND AFRICAN 

SEASONING. 

Our stay in Plymouth on this occasion was 
longer than any we had previously made, 
for the ship required a thorough and complete 
overhauling, and every preparation had to be gone 
through for an absence of two years, so that we 
had a larger amount of stores to take on board, 
and many other things to look after, all requiring 
time* This delay had made Plymouth seem a 
second home to many of out men. Several 
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of them, indeed, hsid set up homes, by getting 
married ; and of those who linked themselves in 
the marriage bond, many, alas, were destined 
never again to see " old England." But I must 
not anticipate the disasters, of which, at the time 
I speak of, we were yet most happily in igno- 
rance. 

All was ready at last, and with more rueful 
looks and watery eyes than I had ever before 
noticed in a ship proceeding on service, we put to 
sea with a favouring breeze that speedily carried 
us out of sight of the white cliffs of Albion. Our 
first landfall on the African coast was Cape Yerd, 
and we ran the coast down to Sierra Leone, where 
the cruisers of the station were appointed to ren- 
dezvous. We made our acquaintance with the 
natives immediately on the " Amelia" appearing 
off the roadstead of the place, in the shape of a 
tall, six-foot negro, who boarded us irom a canoe. 
I might describe this worthy as dressed in a 
complete suit of palm-oil — ^for he was anointeil 
from head to foot, and shone like a pillar of jet. 
He really had not on anything to speak of, save a 
very narrow strip of cloth round his middle, and a 
leathern belt, from which depended a small box 
of native manufacture. He announced himself 
as " Captain Ben Liverpool," and produced from 
the box just mentioned several glowing testimo- 
nials to his ability as a pilot. Commodore Irby 
immediately engaged him, and under his guidance 
we made our entrance into the harbour of Sierra 
Leone. 

As ward-room steward, I had soon plenty of 
experience in the dealings of the place, and pri- 
mitive enough I found them at that period. In 
bargaining with the country people — ^mostly Man- 
dingoes— lor their prod\x<», "t ^MSRsss^ts^ Ssa&s* 
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stationed until otherwise ordered. My station was 
with the party on the quarter-deck, and after the 
discharge from the enemy's top that killed the steers- 
Mnan, we were ordered forward to fireinto the main- 
top of " Le Arethuse," and did serious execution 
among the men stationed therein But a more 
potent engine of destruction was soon brought to 
bear on them, for " Travelling Tom" was ordered 
up. This was the name we gave to a long 
twelve-pound carronade which was mounted on a 
caiTiage constructed so as to allow of the gun 
being elevated like a mortar. Orammed with 
iwenty-four pounds of musket balls, it was pointed 
into the enemy's tops, and I need not say that the 
execution it did was something awful — no wonder 
they ceased firing from aloft. 

Up to ten o'clock our small party of marines 
on the quarter-deck had escaped unscathed, 
though we had been in the hottest of the fire. 
About that hour, as I afterwards learned, a large 
shot crashed through the bulwarks of the quarter- 
deck, shattered an arms-chest to pieces, scattering 
the arms in all directions, and struck down six 
out of our party of seven marines. My share of 
the glory consisted in having my left leg shattered 
from the ankle to the knee. Another man lost 
an arm, of which wound he died three days after 
the action. A third had his thi^h-bone broken, 
and the other three, though considered " severely 
wounded," were less dangerously so. I had a 
silk neckerchief loosely tied round my throat, and 
when I fell I bound it round my thigh as tightly 
as I could, knowing that death would soon be the 
result of my wound if the flow of blood was 
not stopped. It happened, most providentially, 
that the knot of tV\e \miQTON\aed bandage fell on 
the principal artery, oai tVixxs ^\&^ ^ ^ \av>x\u.- 
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quet. A marine named Mark Macdonald, a rat- 
tling frank Irishman, to whom I had rendered 
some small favour about three years before, saw 
me faU, and leaving his quarters, he came and in- 
quired if I wished to be taken below. I answered 
tnat I certainly did, but I feared no one would 
take me there, as the firing was still very heavy. 
Mark declared that he would do it at any risk, 
and, as he was tall and strong, he got me easily 
on his back, and had me in the steerage '* in a 
jiffey," as he remarked himself, where, looking out 
tha best corner he could find for me, he left me to 
resume his duties. 

I have given but a brief glance at the incidents 
of the fight, but it would be an easy matter to 
swell the record of the bold deeds done that night 
so as to occupy many chapters, were I sure the 
reader^s patience would carry him through my 
details. I do not say that the action was a whit 
more important than scores of others that were 
fought during that sanguinary war — in fact, it 
was less so, in as far as it was resultless. But 
this I venture to assert, that in no action of which 
I have read between ships of equal strength was 
the proportion of loss so great — a fact that must 
be held conclusive as regards the deadly nature of 
the encounter. The "Amelia" had fifty-one 
killed in the action, or who died of their wounds 
before she reached England. Ninety were 
wounded, — most of them severely — making up a 
return of one hundred and forty-one placed hors 
de combat — nearly the half of our eftective 
strength. Six out of our nineteen commis- 
sioned in the ship were killed, and all the others 
were wounded, with the single exce^tvow ^ ^^ 
surgeon . The Gommodote \i8A\!LV& ^^vsi ^^>w««^ 
bjr a ban, our excellent TVtaX. TixfexiX^Mwsi^'* ^^^^ 
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Bates, was klOed early in the action — his leg being 
carried away by a shot. My young master, the 
Lieutenant of Marines, who had dways treated 
me rather as a friend than a dependent, was also 
among the slain ; and I had to lament that my 
kind-hearted comrade. Sergeant Francis, had fared 
as badly as myself. Of the enemy's loss we had 
no means of judging, for the Moniteur's account 
of the battle was little to be relied on, and indeed 
gave no further account of their casualties than 
to state that they ihrew overboard during the 
action about thirty men, killed. The French 
version of the battle owned that we fought Eke 
demons, and that our fire towards the close fully 
equalled their own, which they attributed to our 
desperation. Commodore Bouvet added, that 
we bore up and left him — that he proceeded to 
refit with the view of commencing the action the 
next morning — that on calling up all hands to 
consult them it the attack should be renewed, he 
found that only a fourth of his crew were in fa- 
vour of renewing the fight — that he thertupon 
bore away for the island of Tamara to seek 
his consort —that he found Le Bubis run fast 
upon the rocks, from which he found it impossible 
to get her off — that he therefore took out her 
stores, dismantled her, and taking her crew on 
board his -ship, returned to France, well satisfied 
with both his men and officers. 

So far from bearing away from our antagonist, 
the " Amelia" remained as near as possible on the 
spot where the action was fought — the night 
being passed by our sadly diminished crew in re- 
/ittwg the ship, whose rieging had been fearfully 
cat, and her masts injured, though none of them 
had fallen. We looked fot & Tei^ftN<j«\. ^i the con- 
test the next morning, but 'at ^fot^^ Wk. SJs^a 
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8th of February, " Le Arethuse" was seen about 
six or seven miles distant, steering for the coast of 
Africa. After waiting for a while to see if the 
enemy had any intention of returning, the Com- 
modore held it his duty, on account of the condi- 
tion of his wounded men, to proceed with all pos- 
sible speed to England. Nothing could exceed 
our commander's solicitude on behalf of the suf- 
ferers, and, though he himself was suffering se- 
verely from hb wound, he gave up his own cabin 
to the worst cases, and took possession of the 
room of one of the ward-room officers. The ope- 
ration I had to undergo was performed on the 
forenoon succeeding the action, and — thanks to 
the saving of blood I had myself effected — the am- 
putation was so favourably accomplished that I slept 
soundly for a great number of hours after it. My 
much-prized comrade. Sergeant Francis, seemed 
to progress as favourablv as myself at the outset, 
and he, too, had to suffer amputation. He had 
his cot slung close to mine, and we enjoyed many 
opportunities of intercourse, which tended to raise 
him higher than ever in my estimation — ^for it 
is often in misfortune and suffering that the finer 
traits of a man's nature are manifested. When 
the ship was within a week's sail of Portsmouth, 
my poor friend's symptoms began to change for 
the worse, and fever supervening, he died within 
two days of our reaching Spithead, to the great 
regret of all on board. His death gave me a 
great shock at the time, and has caus^ me many 
unavailing regrets since. To me he was a true 
friend, and in all points he was a worthy man, 
esteemed by all who knew him perfectly as a tho- 
rough gentleman — incompatible as the term may 
seem to some when applied to a man in his humbb 
position — and deserving of the far \vv^<st ^^<& 
of being a single-xmnd^axkdLN^ ^cctf3eft^^3Kc>^Q>K».' 
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CilAFTES ZX.^ AND LAST. — I COME TO MOORINGS. 

We arriyed at Splthead on the 22d day of 
March — ^forty-three days after the action. All 
the severely wounded were at [once remoyed to 
Hasler Hospital, at that time an important 
Government establishment, containing accommo- 
dation for three thousand patients, and having a 
well paid, and, I am bound to add, an efficient 
staff of medical officers, besides governor, secre- 
tary, and other officials. Those of us who were 
unable to be otherwise removed were carried 
ashore in the cots we had occupied on shipboard — 
myself among the number — and were forthwith 
distributed woughout the different wards — I 
being placed along with the Quartermasteri who 
was wounded at the helm in the action. 

I had been going on very favourably during 
the voyage home, but the shock of my friend the 
Sergeant's death, and possibly, also, the change to 
the shore, produced a serious relapse, I fevered, 
and sleep seemed utterly to forsake me, nor had 
opiates, even, power to procure any continuous 
slumber. The doctor's manner when he came to 
visit me soon betrayed his conviction that my case 
was looked upon as fast becoming a very bad one. 
I suffered much pain, and was weaker than when 
I left the '^Amelia,'' but I did not despair. 
Sometimes, when lying with my eyes shut as if 
asleep, I could hear the opinions of those around 
me on my case — and more unfavourable opinions 
could hardly well be expressed, for the most hope- 
£al o£ my friends did not venture the expectation 
tb&t I should survive many days, and some even 
doubted if I would outBve ihe m^^.. l^^a&not 
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tell why I felt so different an impression to theiri?, 
for I was conscious of being very low and weak ; but 
I had a strong faith that, under a kind Providence, 
I should pidl through my trouble. Thus, not- 
withstanding the many depressing predictions I 
had to listen to, I managed to keep up my spirits, 
but I rallied very slowly, for it was not until the 
month of June that the doctors pronounced any 
noticeable indication visible of progress towards 
recovery. I then began to feel myself that the 
worst was past, for now I managed to get a £ew 
hours' continuous sleep at times, and each day I 
picked up more strength. By the month of July 
I could be moved out into the garden of the hos- 
pital, and there, amid the roses and rich bloom of 
the south of England, I would be left for hours 
propped up by pillows, and drinking in health 
and strength with every hour. My recovery was 
now rapid, and before August was past I could 
move about on crutches — a sad, but not sorrowful, 
relic of warlike glory. 

About this time the hospital was visited by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Melville, ac- 
companied by one of the junior Lords, Lord Henry 
Paulet, and by the Secretary, Mr, afterwards Sir, 
John JBarrow. They were most minute in their 
inquiries into the comfort of the men and the 
general management of the plaos. Lord Melville 
spoke to every man in the ward, asking myself, 
among other questions, what action I was wounded 
in ? When I answered his question, Lord Henry 
Paulet, who was a sailcAr, and knew the subject 
he spoke upon, remarked to Lord Melville that it 
was one of the hardest fought actions of the whole 
war, and that the '^AmeUa'^ must have had an 
exc€^nt crew to perform 'w\i«\,\JckS?3 ^^ -^sgccss^ 
such odds, ffis Ijoxdaluijj QO\si^\^«\mSiaa ^^ 
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said a few kind words to me, and passed on to 
another patient. Captain Irby and all the sur- 
-viving officers visited us frequently, and treated 
us with unvarying kindness and friendliness. 
Nothing, indeed, could exceed the considerate care 
of our good Captain, or the interest he took in 
our after prospects in life, for ke told us that any- 
thing it was in his power to do for the well- 
conducted men of the ^ Amelia," he would esteem 
it a privilege to be allowed to do it, and that we 
were never to scruple in applying to him. Nor 
was this a mere profession of kindDess, as many 
of our men knew both by previous and after expe- 
rience. Poor gentleman, he was all the while 
suffering severely from the wound he had him- 
self received, and many months after the time I 
now speak of he had to undergo a painful ampu- 
tation of his shattered arm. My friend John 
Kobertson, to whom I have already referred, was 
also one of my regular visitors, for he remained 
attached to the ''Amelia," though it had been laid 
up in ordinary, and was now residing with his 
wife in a comfortable home at Portsmouth. 

I began now to weary to be in Scotland again, 
and questioned the doctor as to when he thought 
I could be discharged from hospital. He told me 
if I went on as favourably as I had been doing, 
he could promise me to be fit for removal by the 
month of October. On the 18th day of that 
month, I was accordingly pronounced fit^for imme- 
diate discharge, and was removed to the Royal 
Marine Barracks at PoQrtsmouth imtil the state- 
ment of my account for clothing and other mat- 
ters should be received from Chatham. This hav- 
ing' arrired in due course, I received my sea pay 
at the oMce of the docky&id.. What was due to 
me £rom the Marinea "was '\^^ ^\» ^^ ^^dm^ 'Vionft 
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by the paymaster of the Portsmouth division, 
and I was discharged from the service on the 1st 
of November, 1813, after having been in the 
Marine corps for eight years and seven months. 

Bidding adieu to those of my comrades who 
remained in the hospital, and after a more leng- 
thened and kindly leave-taking of my friend 
Robertson and his good-hearted wife, I took my 
seat on the Gosport coach at six o'clock in the 
evening, and arrived in London on the following 
morning. In the course of a day or two I passed 
the board at Greenwich for the pension awarded 
for my wound, and on Sunday the 7th of Novem- 
ber, I took a berth in the cabin of the " Trusty," 
Leith smack, arriving in Edinburgh on the lOth. 
My friends received me with the greatest kind- 
ness and cordiality, and some of those friends, I 
am happy to say, are still preserved to me, though 
more than forty years have passed since I returned 
as a relic of the war. I very soon got employ- 
ment with the master I had been at work for at 
the time I enlisted into the Marines, continuing 
in his service up to the time of his death, and 
with his successors until the business was given 
up a few years ago. 

In the later portion of my life I have been 
thrown much into the society of young men, and 
have experienced frx)m them uniform kindness and 
courtesy. Nothing seems to have pleased them 
better than to get the "old salt" to "fight his 
battles o'er again," or to " spin yams" of that sea . 
life for which the youth of Britain appears to 
entertain so undying an interest. One of those 
kind friends— 7himself connected with the press — 
has urged me to throw together a sketch of my 
career, under the impression that the 8totLe& -^fiSk 
which he and otheta \iVfQ "^Xjeiia^ ^s^fti^ ^ssa^s*- 
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kindly attention, would be found to possess some 
interest for the general public. Whether he is 
mistaken in his too partial estimate of the value 
of my experience it is for my readers to jud^e. I 
can but say that I have told my tale honesuy and 
without exaggeration, and if my sphere of ob- 
servation was limited, I may claim that it is a 
sphere which furnishes few from its ranks dis- 
posed or able to depict the every-day occurrences, 
the thoughts or the actions of those who compose 
it. 

To those of his readers whose patience has car- 
ried them thus Us, the old sailor bids a hearty 
and kindly farewell ! He dare not hope that his 
story may claim more than a passing interest, 
for it is but an everyday tale, such as might be 
told by hundreds who fought and bled in that 
gigantic struggle in which England gained such 
bitter experience, while she established so proud 
a position in the annals of nations. But there are 
lessons even in this humble story which the good 
man and the thoughtful reader will not fail to 
profit by. The writer has discharged his task but 
ill, indeed, if he has failed to show that, while 
war is one of the most serious calamities that can 
afflict a nation, it is not without its ennobling 
uses, or barren of results that elevate the dignity 
of human nature — that it is, in short, that ** puri- 
fication by fire" decreed by a higher Power for the 
teaching of nations. He has, too, endeavoured to 
show how often kindly amenities occur to soften 
the asperities of warfsure, and had he not feared to 
weary the reader, he might have cited many more 
instances of the chivalry and courtesy of that 
great nation to which Britain was then opposed. 
With a liDgering recollection of the many kind- 
nessea he received from "bottv oSwciwb ^xA td!«.v 
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mates, the old tar is loath to quit a theme On 
which it would have been a pleasure to dilate ; 
but his task — and it may be his last — ^is now 
ended; and again he bids bis readers— Farewell I 



FINIS. 




liwiUNjass : pbinted by la. T^i^aamtL. 
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